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WHEN 





institutions conduct 
their own campaigns 
~~ they seldom 


succeed 












Me™ than ninety per cent of all the 
successful financial campaigns for in- 
stitutions in this country have been directed 


by professional campaign organizations. 


Campaigns thus directed go over quicker. 
Are more economical in the end. And have 


ten times as much chance for success. 


The members of the professional staff who 
would be assigned to your campaign by 
Ketchum, for instance, have no other busi- 
ness but to run your campaign. No personal 
or business affairs to distract them. They 


are available twenty-four hours a day. They 
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go in with no enmities to hamper them; 
no entangling alliances. They know what 
to do, how, when, and why—and what 


NOT to do. 


This business of raising money has become 
a highly scientific matter. The future life 
or usefulness of a great institution is often 


in the balance. No place for amateurs. 





1 Ketchum, Inc. is one of the four 
largest campaign firms in the 
world. 
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Has averaged less than four per 
cent in total expenses (including 
fee) on all campaigns in past 
four years. 


Qe 


Assigns only permanent staff 
members. 


4 Hascomplete, highly skilled pub- 
licity staff. Mostly former editors. 


If you would like to have us discuss, confidentially, the 
financial situation of your institution write direct to 


NORMAN MACLEOD 


KETCHUM, INC. 


NEW YORK 


149 “Broadway 


PITTSBURGH 
‘Park ‘Building 
Fund-raising activities organized and directed for colleges, hospi- 
tals, churches, fraternal organizations, and similar enterprises. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 
GEORGE KETCHUM NORMAN MACLEOD 
CARLTON G. KETCHUM ROBERT E. GROVE 



































I Turned To Ice When 





I Tried To Talk 


—~ But Now I Can Sway An . 
Audience of Thousands’! 


I HAD always been painfully bashful. 

When trying to carry on even the most 
commonplace conversation my voice would 
sound unnatural and my hands and knees 
would tremble. Often I would listen to an 
argument among a group and become so 
keenly interested that I 


those around me, how to express my thoughts simply 
and clearly, yet in a pleasing, interesting and amusing 
way. In just a few months I was able to make cam- 
paign speeches for a local candidate—I who a short 
time before had turned to ice when I tried to carry 
on 6n ordinary conversation! 

Soon I had won salary increases, promotion, popu- 
larity, power. Today I always have a ready flow of 
speech at my command. I am able to rise to any oc- 
casion, to meet any emergency 
with just the right words, to 





would want to voice my 
own opinion—yet timidity 
would keep me silent. I 
never had the courage to 
stand up for what I knew 
to be my rights—I was 
always afraid of ‘“‘what 
people will say,” of ridi- 
cule. Since my childhood I 
had hada secret desire to 
appear in public—to be 
active in politics—but my 
shyness was so great that 
I turned toice whenI tried 
to talk—in even the small- 
est gathering! 


How to write letters 


ambition 


How 
centration 





20 MINUTES A DAY 
WILL SHOW YOU 


How totalk before your club or lodge 
How to propose and respond to toasts 
How to address board meetings 

How to tell entertaining stories 

How to make a political speech 

How to make after-dinner speeches 
How to converse interestingly 


How to sell more goods 

How to train your memory 

How to enlarge your vocabulary 

How to develop self-confidence 

How to acquire a winning personality 
How to strengthen your will power and 


How to become a clear accurate thinker 
to develop your 


How to be the master of any situation 


approach all types of people 
with ease and fearlessness. And 
I accomplished all t his by devel- 
oping the natural power of 
speech possessed by everyone, 
but cultivated by so few—by 
simply spending 20 minutes a 
day in my own home on this 
most fascinating subject. 
8 2 


There is no magic, no trick, 

no mystery about becoming, a 
powerful and convincing talker 
—a briiliant, easy, fluent con- 
versationalist. You, too, can 
conquer timidity, stage 
fright, self consciousness and 
bashfulness, winning advance- 
ment in salary, popularity, so- 
cial standing and success. To- 
day, business demands for the 


power of con- 








My inability to talk was also y 
affecting my business success, I dreaded going in and 
asking for a raise —I was afraid of any situation that 
meant using my voice—having to express myself. 
I didn’t know how to present the ideas which I was 
sure the firm could use. I was just a plodder, a truck 
horse, capable of doing a lot of heavy work but of no 
use where brilliant performance was required. Often 
I would see men who were not half so thorough nor 
so hard working as I, promoted to positions where 
they made a brilliant showing—not through hard 
work, but through their ability to talk cleverly and 
convincingly—to give the appearance of being effi- 
cient and skillful. 


In 20 Minutes a Day 


And then suddenly I discovered a new easy met hod 
which made me a forceful speaker almost overnight. 
I learned how to dominate one man or an audience 
of thousands —how to say just the right words at the 
right time, how to win and hold the attention of 


big-important high-salaried 
jobs, men who can dominate 
ot hers—men who can make others doas they wish. It 
is the power of forceful, convincing speech that causes 
one man to jump from obscurity tothe presidency 
of a great corporation; another from a small, unim- 
portant territory to a sales-manager’s desk; another 
from the rank and file of political workers to a 
post of nationalimportance; a timid retiring, self-con- 
scious man to change almost overnight into a popu- 
lar and much applauded after-dinner speaker. Thou- 
sands have accomplished just such amazing things 
through this simple, easy yet effective training. 


Send for This Amazing 
Booklet 


This new method of t raining is fully described in a 
very interesting and informative booklet which is 
now being sent to everyone mailing the coupon be- 
low. This book is called, How to Work Wonde~s 
With Words. Init you are shown how to conquer 
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stage fright, self-consciousness, timidity, bashfulness 
and fear—those things that keep you silent while 
men of less ability get what they want by the sheer 
power of convincing speech. Not only men who have 
made millions, but thousands have sent for this 
book —and are unstinting in their praise of it. You 
are told how to bring out and develop your priceless 
“hidden knack’’—the natural gift within you— 
which will win for you advancement in position and 
salary, popularity, social standing, power and real 
success. You can obtain your copy absolutely free 
by sending the coupon. 


Now 
Sent 


FREE 









How To Work 
Wonders with 
Words 


North American Institute 


3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9188, Chicago, Illinois 
(SSSSSSSSESESSESERERESESEEH ESSERE SRESEEE Ree eeeees 


North American Institute, 
3601 Michican Ave., Dept. 9188, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Please. send me FREE and without obligation 
my copy of your inspiring booklet, How to 
Work Wonders with Words and full informa- 
tion regarding your Course in Effective Speak- 
ing. 


a EEOC TORRE POLE RCT TEE 
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THousanps oF TiMEs pDaILy, the long 
distance telephone renders a similar 
service to American business. Isa man 
too busy to leave his office? Does he 
dread a long trip? Is there an emergency? 
Is time important? Is it desirable to save 
expense? Long distance calls are the 
answer. Nearly any negotiation, purchase 
or sale that can be made face to face 
can be made in person by telephone. 
The every-day use of the telephone 


Florida::- 
deal closed 


in 3 mins. 


A PHILADELPHIA feal estate man was 
seeking to buy a suburban property, 
but the woman who owned it was 
visiting in Florida. Letter after letter 
failed to secure the necessary terms. 
Then, to make matters worse, he 
learned that a competitor was after 
the property. He called the owner 
by Long Distance, got her promptly, 
and in3 minutes settled the terms 
and made the purchase. Charges, 
$4.60. Amount involved, $25,000. 


for distant calls realizes many opportu- 
nities that otherwise would be lost. We 
suggest now that call across the state 
or continent that will clear up some 
pending transaction. We believe you 
will be surprised how little it will 
cos. . . . . . . Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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The International War Debts 


IX. Moral and Political Arguments Against 
Modification of the Settlements 


By HON. THEODORE E. 


BURTON 


MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM Ou10; MEMBER OF Wor_tD War DEBT COMMISSION 


ROM a moral standpoint, the action of a country 

which asks that loans made by it to other countries 

shall be repaid can not as a general proposition be 

criticized. It is a general rule, not only in public 
but private transactions, that obligations incurred must 
be met. 

During the War there were numerous discussions and 
communications between the United States and the other 
governments in regard to the advances made. It is true 
that there were individual expressions in Congress when 
the subject of making loans to those nations who were 
termed ‘“‘at war with the enemies of the United States” 
was under consideration to the effect that the question of 
payment was not material. We had entered the War; 
it was regarded as a life and death struggle between the 
United States and her Allies on the one side and the Central 
Powers on the other. Nevertheless, responsible expres- 
sions of officials were all against cancellation ; propositions 
made at Versailles that the expenses of the War be pooled 
were not received with favor; suggestions to the Treasury 
Department coming from foreign officials advocating a 
revision or cancellation were promptly rejected. Secretary 
of the Treasury Houston on March 1, 1920, and President 
Wilson in his reply to a letter from Premier Lloyd George 
on November 3, 1920, unequivocally stated their opposi- 
tion to any suggestion of cancellation and the same reply 
was communicated by other officials of the United States 
Government. Action in Congress was all to the same 
effect. 

At the very beginning of our participation in the War, 
Premier Ribot of France, when he heard it was proposed 
that we make an advance as a contribution expressed the 


hope to our Ambassador that no resolution would be intro- 
duced or debated in Congress tending to make a gift to 
the Government of France from the United States, how- 
ever much the sentiment of good will prompting it might 
be appreciated by the French people. The French Minister 
of Finance suggested that thirty years should be the period 
for amortization or payment. Premier Poincare also has 
frequently stated that France recognized the validity of 
their debt and intends to pay it. In the confusion follow- 
ing the War and in view of the very serious financial em- 
barrassment of our Allies, no active measures were taken 
for collection but it should be said that partial payments 
were made by certain nations. 


Why Should the United States Require Payment? 


What are some of the reasons why the United States 
should require payment, at least to the extent of the 
capacity of her debtors? In the first place, there is the 
sanctity of international obligations, especially between 
governments. Distinct promises to pay were made by our 
debtors ; the legislation authorizing advances to other coun- 
tries contained provisions relating to rates of interest and 
relating to the disposition of the money when repaid. 
There is no argument that can be derived from the con- 
temporaneous transactions which would lead to the belief 
that release or cancellation was contemplated. There is 
not only the sanctity of these obligations but the question 
may well be asked: Would it be best for the borrowing 
countries themselves if these debts should be repudiated ? 
If later a great emergency should arise, it would be im- 
possible for them to obtain the needed credit, either from 
the Government of the United States, which is not likely 
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to become a creditor again, or from 
private individuals. 

The second reason for repayment is 
that these loans to foreign govern- 
ments were not made from current 
funds or from an overflowing treas- 
ury but the amounts were obtained by 
borrowing from our own people. An 
intensive ¢ campaign was conducted to 
obtain money for our own participation 
in the War and for these loans to our 
Allies with certainly a general under- 
standing that the amounts would be 
paid. Thus there is this very impor- 
tant phase of the situation—the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is a trus- 
tee for the American people. Anyone 
who advocates the cancellation of these 
debts, and is thoroughly sincere, should 
bring his bonds to the Treasury and 
give them up for the benefit of the per- 
sons who subscribed these vast sums 
for loans to our Allies. In the next 
place, rich as we are and enjoying as 
we do now the most favorable condi- 
tions, our sacrifices proportionately 
were as great as those of any European 
country or any of our Allies. If we 
are a fortunate nation now and the 
wonder of the world, we were fortunate 
before the War. Our debt then was 
than a billion of dollars. We 
expe ended thirty-five billions of dollars 
in the prosecution of the War. We 
incurred a debt which at one time 
amounted to $25,500,000,000. We 
have been paying $800,000,000 of an- 
nual interest, and however much this 
burden may be diminished it will rest 
upon the American people with heavy 


less 


weight for many years to come. As a 
direct result of the War, we are ex- 


pending $425,000,000 yearly forthe 
Veterans’ Bureau, and propositions are 
now pending to increase that amount to 
$500,000,000. 

We were by no means in the same 
dangerous position as our Allies. When 
we entered the War it was not as the 
result of a threat to our safety or of 


long-standing .animosities with any 
country. We were detached in the 


New World. We were profiting by the 
furnishing of supplies to the com- 
batants. We were not compelled to 
send our young men across the sea 
to be shot to death in the trenches. 
While our entrance into the War was 
precipitated by insults and by inter- 
ference with our rights which we could 
not tolerate there was nevertheless a 
large element of altruism in our action, 
a desire for the perpetuation of popular 
institutions, and a feeling that our 
Allies were in the right. On the other 
hand, if we consider the countries with 
which we joined in the contest, their 
very life was at stake. At one time 
the armies of the Central Powers ad- 
vanced within fifteen miles of Paris. 
If the Allies’ armies had been defeated, 
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the indemnities imposed updén them 
would no doubt have been far and 
away greater than the ten billion dol- 
lars of debt which they owe to us. 
Again, let us take the results of the 


War. We have claimed no large rep- 
arations, no accessions of territory. 


Some of our Allies have even multi- 
plied their areas, and every one of them 
has been benefited by additional terri- 
tory which must mean in the future a 
position of greater power as well as 
an enlargement of their trade and 
very substantial source of wealth. 

Last of ali, let me say that if we for- 
give these debts the inevitable result 
will be an addition to the military 
equipment of Europe constituting a 
threat to the peace of the world, and 
if there is one thing in which we hope 
for leadership among the nations it is 
for an abatement of military arma- 
ment and the promise of coéperation 
and peace in the world. The efforts 
which have been made for a reduction 
or limitation of naval equipment and 
of armed forces have unfortunately 
disappointed expectations. Really the 
only practical success in diminishing 
armament was at the Washington Con- 
ference of 1921-22. At this writing in 
August, 1927, it seems almost certain 
that the Conference for Limitation of 
Naval Armament now pending between 
the United States, Great Britain, and 
Japan will result in failure. Is it not 
worthy of our consideration that the 
countries which are indebted to us are 
spending sums far greater for military 
purposes than they must devote to pay- 
ments on their war debts? Of this, 
however, I will speak later. 


The History of the Debts 


The facts relating to the settlements 
with Europe should by this time be 
familiar to all, though it is surprising 
to note how widespread is the igno- 
rance upon this subject. It will be 
profitable to survey the history of these 
debts. They were authorized by legis- 
lation in April, 1917, the month in 
which we entered the War and by 
later statutes. The Secretary of the 
Treasury, with the approval of the 
President, was authorized to make 
loans or advances to countries “at war 
with the enemies of the United States.” 
There were later statutes increasing 
the amount authorized to be loaned; 
also for the sale of surplus supplies 
and for assistance in supplying food 
and other necessaries. Approximately 
$10,340,000,000 was loaned or ad- 
vanced to our debtors—twenty in num- 
ber. Two of these—Armenia, to which 
$12,000,000 was advanced, has no gov- 


ernment with which we can deal; Rus- 


sia, to which an advance of $192,000,- 
000 was made, repudiates the debt. In 
view of the poverty of Austria, pay- 
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ment of the $24,000,000 which was 
advanced to her has been postponed 
until 1943. Liberia, to which a trivial 
sum was advanced, has paid, and so 


has Cuba. 


Debt Commission Appointed 
to Study Facts 


In February, 1922, a Debt Com- 
mission of five members was organ- 
ized by Act of C ongress, to which ore 
members were added in the following 
year with a view to making it non- 
partisan. I do not desire to enter into 
any elaborate defense of the Debt Com- 
mission, officially designated as the 
World War Foreign Debt Commission, 
which originally included the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, chair- 
man; Mr. Hughes, then Secretary of 


State; afterwards his successor, Mr. 
Kellogg; Mr. Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce, Senator Smoot and the 


writer of this article, to which were 
later added another member of the 
House, Mr. Crisp of Georgia, former 
Representative Olney of Massachusetts 
and Mr. Edward N. Hurley of Chi- 
cago. It must be said, however, that the 
Commission gave the most careful 
study to this subject for four years. 
They held long consultations with the 
leading experts of Europe, including 
the present Prime Minister of England 
and the Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, financial ministers and prominent 
representatives of other foreign coun- 
tries, and our own diplomatic officials 
and the representatives of the Treas- 
ury and Commerce Departments were 
called home to give their advice. The 
financial status of each country with 
which we dealt was considered. It 
would be quite impossible for another 
commission or for any private organ- 
ization, however competent the mem- 
bers might be, to give the careful con- 
sideration to the capacity for payment 
of foreign countries that was given by 
the Commission during the more than 
four years in which it functioned. 


Fundamental Principles of Com mission 


That Commission at a very early 
date laid down three fundamental prin- 
ciples. First, that the principal sum 


of the debts should be paid; second, 
that the greatest possible leniency 


should be shown in rates of interest 
and time for payment (62 years was 
the period fixed) ; third, that in deter- 
mining terms as to time for payment 
of the principal and rates of interest 
“capacity to pay” should be taken into 
account. The legislation at first pro- 
vided that the interest on all loans 
should be 4% per cent and that pay- 
ment aaeld he made in twenty-five 
years. The Commission very substan- 
tially departed from this first mandate 
of Congress by more lenient treatment 
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to all the debtors. It was made neces- 
sary that the settlements made by the 
Commission should be first approved 
by the President and next by both 
Houses of Congress. Settlements have 
been negotiated by. the Commission 
with all countries, excepting with 
Greece and with Armenia and Russia 
mentioned above, and all these settle- 
ments have been ratified except that 
the Senate has not approved the agree- 
ment with Yugo-Slavia, though it is 
evident approval will be given at an 
early date, and neither the Senate nor 
France has approved the settlement 
with that country negotiated by her 
Ambassador and approved by the 
French Cabinet. 

The criterion of “capacity to pay” 
adopted by the Commission has been 
criticized. Can anyone suggest a more 
just or better standard? What other 
rule is adopted in transactions between 
private creditors and debtors? Would 
it be reasonable to seek to enforce a 
uniform rule under which, for exam- 
ple, Austria, one of the poorest coun- 
tries in Europe should be subject to 
the same terms as Great Britain, with 
an income of a billion dollars a year 
or more from foreign investments ? 


Commission Was Lenient in 
Settlements 


The Commission was most lenient in 
its settlement with foreign countries 
and, taking as a basis the rate of in- 
terest which we have been paying upon 
our own obligations, 414 per cent, we 
cancelled or abated 75 per cent of the 
debt of Italy, 53 per cent of the debt 
of France, an average of 58 per cent 
of the debts of all the countries on the 
Continent of Europe, and 20 per cent 
of the debt of Great Britain. Among 
those who favor revision there has been 
an almost universal note. They have 
said, ‘““‘We do not favor the entire can- 
cellation of the debts but we do favor 
a reconsideration and a_ revision.” 
What proportion would they cancel 
and would they make the percentage 
of cancellation equal for all countries ? 
A very singular feature of the situation 
is that payments approaching a billion 
of dollars have been made by our for- 
eign debtors in accordance with settle- 
ments made by the Debt Commission ; 
that no demand has been made by any 
Prime Minister, Finance Minister or 
responsible official for a revision of the 
settlements made; payments have been 
made as they have fallen due and there 
is every indication that those who owe 
us regard these settlements as final. 
But in our own country, there is an 
agitation,—not so much for cancella- 
tion but, it is alleged, for revision. The 
exact terms of the revision are not 
specified, but like many movements 
which have as their basis mere gen- 


eralities this demand has gained con- 
siderable following. If it were not 
for the agitation in the United States 
there is every probability that France 
would have agreed upon the settlement 
proposed long before this. 


Burden Can Hardly Be Called 
Crushing 


It is said that the burden is a crush- 
ing one for the countries involved. If 
we consider this question from the 
standpoint of the share of the revenues 
which must be applied in payment of 
these debts several countries show star- 
tling results. For the first five years, 
six-tenths of one per cent or about 
1/160 part of the total revenue of Italy 
is applied in payments to us ; in Czecho- 
slovakia, for a long period it is almost 
exactly one per cent or 1/100 part of 
their total revenue. It is true that 
France, if the settlement with that 
country is ratified, and Great Britain 
pay a substantially larger proportion 
of their revenues. The greatest credit 
is due to Great Britain, for with a de- 
sire to maintain their credit unimpaired 
the British have sought to pay their 
obligations to us and have taken ad- 
vantage of none of the options they 
have for making the burden lighter. 

The payments of most countries, 
under the settlements made, increase in 
the passing years, and this is based 
upon confidence that conditions in 
Europe will improve. Nearly three- 
fourths of the earlier payments are 
made by Great Britain. The aggregate 
amount of principal and interest to be 
paid by all countries is two hundred 
and ten million dollars in 1927; in- 
creasing to two hundred and seventeen 
million dollars in 1930; and to three 
hundred million dollars in 1935. 


Comparison of Indebtedness and 
Foreign Military Expenses 


Let us make another comparison— 
the amount of indebtedness to us as 
compared with the military expenses 
of the various countries of Europe. 
In France in the last year for which 
figures are available appropriations 
for military purposes (and there are 
no doubt extras) were 5,169,000,000 
francs, according to the present rates 
of exchange say about $200,000,000. 
As against this amount, it is proposed 
that France pay $30,000,000 to us in 
the first year and $35,000,000 in five 
years, these amounts to apply on prin- 
cipal and no interest to be charged 
until the beginning of the sixth year. 
Great Britain has military expenses 
aggregating $582,000,000 per year or 
about three and _ one-half times 
what they are paying to us, although 
her payments are by far the largest. 
Her increase in military expenses over 
pre-war times in 1914 is about $200,- 
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000,000 annually, or $40,000,000 more 


than they are paying to us. Czecho- 
slovakia, a country of about 12,000,000 
people, maintains a standing army of 
150,000 men. The appropriation for 
national defense for 1926 was approx- 
imately $50,000,000. All that country 
is paying to us for eighteen years is 
$3,000,000 per annum; that is, in 
eighteen years she will be paying to us 
on debts but $4,000,000 more than her 
military expenses for one year. The 
annual military expense of Rumania is 
$27,000,000. Their total debt to us is 
about $35,000,000, so that in a year 
and one-third their military expenses 
would enable them to have a “clean 
slate’ as to their indebtedness to the 
United States. 


cn 


Invisible Balances between Countries 


It has been said that the only manner 
in which the debts can be paid is by 
an excess of exports to this country. 
This statement, which is less than a 
half truth, overlooks the so-called in- 
visible balances between countries. In 
the year 1925 American tourists spent 
in Europe at least $370,000,000, of 
which $225,000,000 was spent in 
France alone. This amount expended 
in France is seven and one-half times 
as much as the first payment that she 
must make to us according to the pro- 
posed settlement. The estimated ex- 
penses of tourists in 1926 are more than 
twice as large as in 1925. A very con- 
siderable amount is being sent abroad 
also by immigrants each year; the es- 
timate is about $200,000,000. The 
amount received in England from gold 
mines of South Africa is another illus- 
tration of the ability of countries to pay 
otherwise than by an excess of exports 
of goods. 


Tanff Barriers No Argument 


It is said that tariff barriers against 
Europe increase the difficulty of their 
payment. Have we failed to increase 
our purchases from foreign countries 
since the Commission commenced its 
work? If you compare the year 1926 
with the year 1922, we imported in the 
later year (1926) from European 
countries and their dependencies 
$1,308,000,000 more than in the earlier 
year (1922) an increase of 92 per cent. 
On the other hand, our exports in the 
same period to those countries only in- 
creased by 22 per cent. 


Good Share of Debts Incurred After 
the Armistice 


One very important fact is over- 
looked, and that is that a good share 
of these debts, three-tenths at least, 
was incurred after the Armistice and 
thus after the threat of war was re- 
moved. Indeed, out of the fourteen 
nations with which we have made set- 
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only six— Great Britain, 
Italy, Belgium, Czechoslo- 
Russia—borrowed from us 
Armistice. The amounts 
after the Armistice 
rehabilitation and for im- 
provement. Certainly no one can fair- 
that this Post-Armistice debt 
should be placed on the same footing 
rest or that it should be 
Let an illustration of 
condition this fact. 
hesitating to ratify 
greement made by her Ambassador 


tlements 
France, 
vakia and 
before the 
advanced were 
largely for 
ly claim 


with the 
diated. 
the 


repu- 
us cite 
created by 
France, which is 
the a 
and approved by her Cabinet, received 

$1,970,000,000 before the Armistice of 
Nevesbe: 11, 1918, a good share of 
which was not for munitions or for the 


prosecution of the War. She received 


HE 


KIWANIS 
$1,370,000,000 after the Armistice. 


The proportion between the two is 
about that of 3:2. If interest were to 
be computed on the Post-Armistice ad- 
vances of $1,370,000,000 at 5 per cent, 
which is a low rate in Europe at this 
the amount would almost exactly 
equal the amount that it is proposed 
France shall pay. In addition, it must 
be stated that part of this Post-Armis- 
tice amount was for supplies sold to 
France and, presumably, part of these 
supplies at least were re-sold at a profit. 
The amount to be paid for such sup- 
plies was $407,000, 600, on which they 
are now paying 5 per cent interest, with 
a promise to pay the principal in 1929. 


time, 


The amount that they must pay in 
1929 is greater than their total pay- 
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ments for eleven years under the Debt 
Settlement. 


Repudiation Will Not Bring 
Restoration 


I have thus given many facts and 
figures because they are necessary for 
an adequate understanding of the situa- 
tion. The road to rejuvenation of 
Europe is not by the releasing of these 
debts. It depends upon the burying 
of their hatreds; removing asperities ; 
the creation of a spirit of peace and 
good will; more favorable trade ar- 
rangements. Such is the path to pros- 
perity and a better Europe. The future 
is within their own control ; restoration 
will not result from the repudiation of 
their obligations. 
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The Individual and National Defense 


“War is an Effect, Not a (ause. Adequate Preparedness 1s a Restraint, Not a Provocative.” 
By MAJOR GENERAL CHARLES P. SUMMERALL 


S time goes on proof of the 
statesmanship, the wisdom 
and the vision of the found- 
ers of our great nation be- 

comes more apparent. Gladstone 
characterized our Constitution as “the 
most wonderful work ever struck off at 
a given time by the brain and purpose 
of man.” It has survived the political 
and economic changes of 140 years and 
has met the supreme tests of foreign 
invasion and of civil war. 


An examination of its preamble re- 
veals that the Constitution of the 
United States was ordained and estab- 
lished by the people in order to: 

Form a more perfect union. 

Establish justice. 

Insure domestic tranquillity. 

Provide for the common defense. 

Promote the general welfare, and 

Secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity. 


Cuter or Starr, War DEPARTMENT 


By virtue of the powers conferred on 
it by the Constitution, Congress pro- 
vides for that common defense through 
which domestic tranquillity and the 
blessings of liberty are insured to our- 
selves and to our posterity. John 
Adams in his message to Congress in 
1799 said, “Nothing short of the power 
of repelling aggression will secure to 
our country a national prospect of 
escaping the calamities of war or 
national degradation.” 


The Mobilization of Industry 


Secretary of War Weeks, 120 years 
later, expressed admirably this con- 
tinuing attitude of our government on 
the subject of common defense when he 
said, “Today the Government of the 
United States is determined to take such 
measures in time of peace as a prudent 
nation should take, not in the interest 
of, or with the thought of military ag- 
grandizement, or military aggression 
against other nations, which the senti- 


ment of our people and the fixed policy 
of our Government forbid, but in the 
interest of the preservation of peace 
among the nations of the earth.” 

Our people are traditionally opposed 
to universal military service and to a 
large standing army and have always 
relied upon the citizen called to arms in 
time of war. Congress realizes these 
facts and in the National Defense Act 
of 1920, it provided not only for a 
small Regular Army and National 
Guard which will be supplemented by 
the framework of an enormous army, 
which is to be called to the colors in 
the vent of a major emergency, but also 
for the mobilization of industry. 

The chaotic conditions of 1917 and 
1918 are things of the past. Today 
plans are being perfected whereby the 
man-power and the industry of the 
nation may be mobilized so as to place 
in the field at the earliest practicable 
moment an adequate, well-balanced 
force, trained and equipped, behind 
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which there will be a reservoir of 
trained men and munitions ready to be 
sent to the theater of operations as de- 
manded by the situation. 


Fourteen Procurement Districts 

Industrial mobilization is in no sense 
a taking over by the government of the 
industry of the country; on the con- 
trary, it is in the nature of planning to 
systematize the manufacture and sup- 
ply of those articles which will be 
needed by the armed forces—some 700,- 
000 different items—so that profiteer- 
ing and wasted effort may be abolished. 
To this end the War Department has 
divided the country into fourteen pro- 
curement districts. Procurement plans 
include not only the allocation of indus- 
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trial plants to the various supply 
branches of the Army but also a study 
of the requirements of the various in- 
dustrial plants for raw materials, labor, 
power and transportation to meet the 
needs of the supply branches. These 
plans will eliminate competitive bid- 
ding between plants and between the 
supply services. 

In addition to the procurement plan- 
ning outlined above, the peace-time 
duties of the War Department require 
it to train the authorized units in the 
Regular Army and National Guard; to 
provide for the prompt and efficient ex- 
pansion of these elements to war 
strength upon declaration of war by 
training a sufficient number of key men 
who will form the nuclei of units to be 
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reconstituted or created; to train the 
personnel of the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
and Enlisted Reserve Corps; and to 
provide military training for those civi- 
lians who desire to fit themselves for 
the duties they will be called .upon to 
perform in case of war, 


R. Ooi. C.aedt. mM. 2.t. 


This last duty is performed by means 
of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps and the Citizens’ Military Train- 
ing Camps, and from the two the War 
Department secures an annual incre- 
ment of Reserve Officers who will com- 
mand units of the Organized Reserves. 
The annual dividend from the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps now amounts 

(Turn to page 626) 
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The Duelling Editor Passes 


The ~Modern Newspaper Preaches Tolerance and 
Respect for the Uiews of Others 


By CARTER GLASS, JR. 


CHAIRMAN, INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON PUBLICITY, 1926-1927 


Memser, Kiwanis CLus oF LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


ERHAPS no profession in 
the South has undergone such 
a transition as has journal- 
ism. There has been a re- 
markable reversal in methods and cus- 
toms. The old fashioned editor of the 
nineteenth century would be amazed 
at the progress of his calling could he 
but walk into the modern newspaper 
plant or scan the pages of the news- 
paper of today. Personal journalism, 
which went out of existence with the 
duel and the mint julep, has been suc- 
ceeded by an impersonal journalism re- 
markably free from the prejudices and 
political hatreds that for almost a cen- 
tury made the editorial chair an ad- 
venturesome and dangerous sanctum. 
Journalism of the last century was 
saturated with partisanship in the ex- 
tremest degree. Almost every southern 
newspaper of the period was a political 
organ in the sense that it did not hesi- 


.tate to express the views of its editor 


on all political questions in fearless 
and reckless fashion. The fiery jour- 
nalist of an exciting era in American 
politics lived politics, breathed politics 
and dreamed politics; to him political 
combat was a glorious field for edito- 
rial expression. He entered into con- 
troversies that surrounded every politi- 
cal campaign and election, whether 
local, state or national, with the eager- 
ness of a school boy and with undis- 
guised delight to fling a broadside of 
editorial darts into the camp of the 
opposition. He used every resource he 
was able to command to brand those 
of a different political faith as dema- 
gogues and menaces to the public wel- 
Not only was the editorial col- 
umn employed as a vehicle to give 


fare. 


expression to political partisanship but 
every news story was colored to suit 
the particular policies of the journal’s 
editor. 
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No Pretense at Being Impartial 

The old-fashioned editor had a code 
of ethics which was about this: “I 
stand ready to accommodate anyone 
who is aggrieved at any utterances that 
appear in this journal.” There was 
no pretense of being impartial where 
political controversies or discussions 
were concerned nor was there any in- 
clination to treat those personally dis- 
tasteful to the editor with kid gloves. 
This indifference to the consequences 
of bitter and unrestrained attacks upon 
political and personal enemies inev- 
itably led to the duelling field. There 
are but a mere handful of prominent 
journalists of the era of personal jour- 
nalism who were not engaged at least 
once in defending themselves on the 
“field of honor.” A few who never 
boasted of a duel were able to do so 
because they dared protest that the 
duello was barbaric and should not be 
tolerated in any civilized nation and 
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they declined to accept or issue chal- 
lenges. There were many, however, 
who accepted the call to accommodate 
some aggrieved citizen or contempo- 
rary. More often these duels were 
between editors but a perusal of the 
old files of southern newspapers will 
reveal vivid accounts of many fights 
between the journalist and some 
aroused citizen. 

It must not be assumed that the 
editor of the old South spent all of 
his time harassing his enemies and 
then accommodating them on the duel- 
There were periods of 
comparative quiet when animosities 
were laid aside. It was then that the 
southern journalist devoted himself to 
the task of education. He discussed 
local and state problems intelligently 
and effectively. He supported those 
measures designed to advance agricul- 
ture, education and public welfare. He 
was an important factor in the devel- 
opment of the southern states. Only 
during those periods of bitter political 
campaigns did he assume the armor 
of a fighter and go forth to battle. 
He dared not be a “pussyfooter” or a 
“‘fence-straddler” and few were. He 
who failed forcibly and courageously 
to raise his voice in the heat of political 
strife found himself out of step with 
the times. 


ling grounds. 


Evolution of Newspapers in the South 

Until early in the eighteenth century 
there were few southern newspapers of 
any importance. Those that existed 
were crude affairs of four pages, poor- 
ly edited and containing little of value 
to the Lengthy public docu- 
ments or dry communications from 
subscribers, with here and there some 
foreign news of from one to four 
months old and a few local items, oc- 
cupied most of the space devoted to 
Short notices of re- 


reader. 


reading matter. 
wards for escaped slaves were the con- 
spicuous advertisements appearing on 
the front and last pages, while occa- 
sionally a merchant offered the public 
a “bargain” in a newly arrived supply 
of goods. 

The growth of newspapers in Vir- 
ginia had been seriously handicapped 
by the fact that prior to the Revolu- 
tionary War, the British crown strin- 
gently controlled the use of printing 
presses. One governor of the state was 
so sympathetic with the policy of the 
British Government that he remarked: 
“Thank God we have no printing 
presses or public schools in Virginia. 
Despite every obstacle employed to 
prevent the establishment of newspa- 
pers, periodically some courageous Vir- 
ginian brought forth a journal. The 
first, the Gazette, printed at Williams- 
burg, appeared in 1736. It was fol- 


lowed by several others, each bearing 


the same name—the Gazette. But none 
of the initial attempts at journalism 
proved financially successful, so that 
in 1800 the press was at a low ebb and 
in a dilapidated condition. 

The press as a factor of any conse- 
quence in the political, educational and 
social life of Virginia can be said to 
have started with the establishment of 
the Richmond Enguwirer in 1804, and 
for some time this journal was the only 
influential organ in the state. It was 
founded by Thomas Ritchie, aptly 
called the Nestor of Virginia journal- 
ism. Eventually other newspapers 
were born and the state entered upon 
a period of personal journalism of bit- 
terness and controversy surpassed in 
no section of the nation, and une- 
qualled in many. 


Personal Journalism 

Ritchie was the pioneer of personal 
journalism. The power and influence 
of his newspaper were acquired and 
maintained because the readers knew 
the character and ability of its editor. 
It was not the £ nguirer that appe -aled 
to the public; it was “Ritchie’s paper 
and he infused his personality into 
every line that was printed. The pub- 
lic relied on the Enguirer, as it did on 
other prominent newspapers of that 
time—the Richmond Whig, the Lynch- 
burg Virginian, the Alexandria Ga- 
zette and the Richmond EF xaminer—- 
for every editorial bore the honest and 
earnest sentiment of the man whose 
name stood over the editorial column 
and for which he was morally, polit- 
ically and personally responsible 

Soon after its establishment the En- 
guirer became the mouthpiece of the 
democratic party in the state and 
through Ritchie dictated the course of 
that organization for many years. The 
Enquirer \ed the battle of democracy 
through many successful presidential 
campaigns and as a reward for politi- 
cal service Ritchie was called to Wash- 
ington in 1844 when Polk was elected 
President to take over the administra- 
tion organ, the Washington Union, 
and serve as a sort of journalistic dry- 
nurse for the President and his cabinet 
It was the custom in those days for the 
administration to conduct a_ political 
journal and some of the ablest jour- 
nalists were drafted as administration 
editors. 

Though an astute politician, Ritchie 
was an editor of exceptional ability. 
It is true that he was partisan in many 
of his writings, but often his editorials 
contained storehouses of accurate in- 
formation and his influence upon the 
thought of the people was remarkable. 
While Ritchie was preaching democ- 
racy, the Richmond Whig was ush- 
ered into existence as a proponent of 


the principles of John Quincy Adams. 
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John Hampton Pleasants, son of a for- 
mer governor of the state, was its 
founder and editor. Pleasants was no 
less partisan in-his political essays than 
Ritchie. He was a master of ridicule 
and at times, in controversy over po- 
litical issues, he infused great bitter- 
ness into his editorials. Often his writ- 
ings were not only trenchant and force- 
ful arguments, but adorned with the 
choicest bits of wit and refinement. 
Pitted against each other for years, 
Ritchie and Pleasants found it impos- 
sible to keep personalities out of their 
polemical discussions and harsh words 
were passed between the two men. It 
was this long train of controversy that 
brought Pleasants and Thomas Rit- 
chie, Jr., together on the duelling field. 
Young Ritchie had assumed editorship 
of the Enquirer when his father was 


called to Washington by President 
Polk. Headstrong and impulsive he 
taunted Pleasants as an abolitionist 


and coward and in 1844 Pleasants was 
forced to accept no other alternative 
than the duel, though he did not ap- 
prove the code. But at that time duel- 
ling had become a custom and those 
who aspired to the standing of a gen- 
tleman were required to go upon the 
field to avenge an injury or atone for 
wrongs committed. 


The Ritchie-Pleasants Duel 

The Ritchie-Pleasants duel is _re- 
corded as one of the most sanguinary 
in the annals of duelling in the state. 
The two editors met on a tow-path be- 
tween two canals just outside of Rich- 
mond. Ritchie was armed with four 
pistols, held in a belt around his waist, 
a cutlass and in his hand he held 
revolving pistol. Pleasants was 
equipped with a revolving pistol, a 
bowie knife, a sword cane and two 
duelling pistols. No terms for the 
fight were agreed upon, but Pleasants 
commenced hostilities by advancing 
upon his opponent. When Pleasants 
had approached to within 25 yards, 
Ritchie opened fire, wounding his ad- 
versary in the shoulder and at the same 
time deflecting the latter’s shot. Pleas- 
ants continued to advance and by the 
time he reached Ritchie he had been 
shot in five places. In close quarters 
the older man fired point blank in 
Ritchie's face but the only effect was to 
stagger his opponent with the force of 
the concussion and wad, for, unknown 
to his friends, Pleasants had extracted 
the bullet from one of his pistols the 
night previously. 

The two duellists then grappled, 
Pleasants trying to use his sword cane, 
which Ritchie parried with his cutlass. 
After severing his opponent’s hat, 
Pleasants fell to the ground weakened 
by the loss of blood. He was carried 
to his home where he died three days 
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later. The affair produced a profound 
shock throughout the state, when it was 
revealed that Pleasants had deliberate- 
ly unloaded one of his pistols in an 
effort to avoid killing an opponent if 
possible. 

For a while duelling was in disre- 
pute; but the fifties produced another 
era of bloodshed. It was during this 
decade that John M. Daniel brought 
forth the Richmond Examiner, which 
he conducted as an independent demo- 
cratic organ, its establishment having 
been intended as a protest against the 
machine politics of the Enquirer. 
Daniel’s first act was to attack prac- 
tically every Democrat of prominence 
in the state and while this embittered 
many against him, his journal became 
more widely read each year; friend and 
foe alike sought every issue and eager- 
ly perused its editorial columns. 


Editor Daniel and Jeff Davis 

Appointed to a diplomatic post in 
Italy, Daniel left the Examiner but 
returned shortly before the war be- 
tween the states. It was during the 
war that the intrepid free lance aroused 
even more bitter animosities than in 
his early career as a journalist. He 
upheld the southern cause, but he 
did not hesitate to attack a policy of 
the Confederate administration if he 
deemed it unwise and the Examiner 
considered not a few of the military 
operations were blunders. 

His first fight with President Jef- 
ferson Davis was about the army. Da- 
vis believed that volunteers and militia 
establishments were sufficient reliance 
for an army in the field. Daniel in- 
sisted on a conscript system and even- 
tually this system was put into effect. 
Many other clashes occurred and Da- 
vis’ dislike of the editor was aroused 
to a high pitch; but Daniel continued 
his criticisms. Dr. George M. Bagby, 
an associate of Daniel, says in his 
sketch of the editor’s life, that he once 
asked his friend whether Davis ever 
saw his criticisms in the Examiner. 

“They tell me down-stairs,” Daniel 
replied, “that the first person here in 
the morning is Jeff Davis’ body serv- 
ant. He comes before daylight and 
says his master can’t get out of bed or 
eat his breakfast until his appetite is 
stimulated by reading every word in 
the Examiner.” ' 

“Do you think he profits by its perus- 
al ?” 

“Unquestionably. The few sound 
ideas he ever had came from the Ex- 
aminer.” 

Daniel was a man of frail body but 
he was courageous. He never made 
an apology, nor did he accept one. He 
was at all times willing to give: satis- 
faction demanded upon the field. Once 
he fought Edward W. Johnston, editor 


of the Whig, on the famous Blandens- 
burg duelling grounds in Maryland, 
but no damage was done after two 
shots had been fired. Not so fortunate 
was he on another occasion. His at- 
tacks on the Confederate administra- 
tion brought him into conflict with a 
high official, who meeting him on the 
streets of Richmond one day threat- 
ened then and there to cut off his ears. 
“You shall have your duel,” retorted 
the editor. In due time the recontre 
took place and Daniel was seriously 
wounded. Daniel left the Examiner 
long enough to participate in several 
engagements of the war. His services 
impaired his already delicate health 
and during the operations around 
Seven Pines his right arm was shat- 
tered by a shell. He died a few days 
before Lee’s surrender. 


Wise a Fighting Editor 

The state capital was treated to 
other thrilling fights than those of 
Daniel. Roger A. Pryor, after the war, 
an eminent jurist in New York, who 
became editor of the Enquirer in 1856, 
fought two duels. The first was with 
Robert Ridgeway, then editor of the 
Whig. The second was with State 
Senator O. B. Finney, whom he se- 
verely wounded. Pryor’s successor as 
editor of the Whig, O. Jennings Wise, 
however, was the most conspicuous 
editor-duellist of the time. Wise 
served in the diplomatic corps at both 
Berlin and Paris and was thus edu- 
cated in an atmosphere where the duello 
was recognized as the most legitimate 
means of settling personal difficulties. 
While in the editorial chair his father, 
Henry A. Wise, was elected governor 
in a memorable campaign against the 
Know-Nothing party. The elder Wise 
was subjected to bitter attacks at the 
hands of the Whig newspapers, sup- 
porting the Know-Nothing candidate, 
and young Wise bitterly resented these 
attacks. He wrote hot and insulting 
replies which carried him upon the 
duelling field eight times in a period of 
two years. Wise gave up his newspa- 
per career at the outbreak of the war 
and was killed during the fighting on 
Roanoke Island in the early days of 
the struggle. 

Frequently editors did not wait to 
get upon the field to do their fighting. 
In Lynchburg, six participated in a 
street fight which resulted in the death 
of one and the serious wounding of an- 
other. Charles W. Button, together 
with his three brothers, Joe, Robert 
and George, was editing the Lynch- 
burg Virginian, a Whig organ, which 
he purchased shortly after its editor, 
W. A.C. Terry, a graduate of Prince- 
ton, had béen killed in a duel on the 
main street of the city by a resident 
of a near-by community who resented 


a personal allusion to him. Robert H. 
Glass was editor of the Lynchburg 
Republican, a democratic journal, and 
associated with him were George and 
William Hardwicke, two cousins. 


A Three-Cornered Duel 


The dispute arose over the distribu- 
tion of the Vurginian through the 
Lynchburg postoffice, of which Glass 
was postmaster. The Buttons charged 
that their newspaper was being pur- 
posely delayed in order that the Repud- 
lican might get out to subscribers a 
full twenty-four hours earlier. Glass 
at the time was out of the city and 
George Hardwicke took occasion to 
brand the charge as a lie. Heated 
words continued to pass between 
Hardwicke and the Buttons and, meet- 
ing on a street corner, a general fight 
took place, Joe Button being killed 
and Robert Button seriously wounded. 
Although Glass did not take part in 
this fight, he later became engaged in 
a three-cornered duel with two op- 
ponents and his left eye was shot out. 


The Newspapers Have a Hard Time 


The war left its indelible marks up- 
on the newspapers of Virginia. The 
Richmond Examiner had lost its guid- 
ing star, John M. Daniel; the Rich- 
mond Enquirer was without a Ritchie, 
or a Pryor or a Wise and the poverty 
and misery which were the South’s war 
inheritance forced these two historic 
journals to consolidate in order to sur- 
vive. The Whig, the Virginian, the 
Republican and other important jour- 
nals were mere shadows, but all went 
about the task of reconstruction with 
brave hearts and high hopes. 

During the trying period of recon- 
struction, practically every newspaper, 
regardless of its former political faiths 
and views, devoted its best efforts to 
relieve the state of carpet-bag and ne- 
gro rule. There was little opportunity 
to disagree over political issues. Yet 
during this unhappy period two editors 
were forced to give satisfaction upon 
the “field of honor.” William E. 
Cameron, former governor of Virginia, 
who died early this year, was editing 
the Petersburg Jndex, while Robert W. 
Hughes, later to become a _ distin- 
guished federal judge, was contribut- 
ing editorials to the Richmond State 
Journal. The Journal carried on an 
abusive and vigorous course against 
the conservative element of the state, 
sparing no one. One of the targets of 
its abuse was General Robert E. Lee, 
who was charged with instructing pro- 
fessors at Virginia Military Institute 
to teach anti-Americanism, although 
the Confederate chieftain was in no 
way officially connected with the insti- 
tution. 

(Turn to page 623) 
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Reforestatilon— A Predominate Issue 


Need a Nation-Wide Policy of Conserving, 
Instead of Mining 


JOSHUA L. JOHNS 


Rebuilding, 
Timber and Obtaining a Knowledge of Trees 


Adjusting Taxes, 


Farming 


District Governor, Wisconsin-Upper Micuican District; 


(HAIRMAN, 
I the International Conventions 
held at Saint Paul in 1925 
and at Memphis in 1927, 
resolutions were passed re- 
questing the Kiwanis clubs of the 


| 
United States 


torest 


and Canada to give the 
matter of conservation careful 
study and consideration. 

The International Committee on 
Public Affairs for the United States 
has given this matter exhaustive study 
during the past two years, and has 
prepared and mailed out a report cover- 
ing conditions in the United States and 
Much has been accomplished 
districts. 


Canada. 
by clubs-in several of the 

The subject ot reforestation has been 
a very important issue during the past 
During the past five years 
ve have made some progress. We are 
gradually passing from a mining sys- 
tem to a cropping system in timber 
utilization. Wm. B. Greely, Chief 
Forester of the United States, calls the 
situation “‘a predominate issue.” The 
President of the United States recently 
said, “We have already entered the 
period of timber shortage.” 


ten years. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 


on Pustic AFFAIRS 


When the Indians reamed this con- 
tinent of ours, unmolested 
1492, there were 822 million 
nearly one-half of our land area in 
commercial timber. It is estimated that 
we now have only 138 million acres of 
untouched forests. We have 
imately 250 million acres of 
growth timber of commercial 
value. About 81 million acres fit only 
for growing trees are idle. For 
two and a half centuries these forests 
have been cleared for cultivation or cut 
for lumber for commercial use, with a 
belief that the supply of timber was 
inexhaustible. 


prior to 


acres, or 


approx- 
second 


some 


now 


Ratio of Consumption to Production 
Is Four to One 


The Department of Agriculture es- 
timates that the drain on our forests 
is 25 billion cubic feet a year, 22% 
billion of which represents the timber 
cut. In this latter figure fuel wood 
is the largest item, representing 91% 
billion cubic feet. Sawed lumber ac- 
counts for 8% billion feet, while other 
forest products such as fencing, ties, 
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pulp wood and mine timber use up 
the balance of 434 billion feet. Against 
this continual drain we produce a new 
growth of 6 billion cubic feet per year. 
In other words, we are using our tim- 
ber four times as fast as we are grow- 
ing it, and the ratio is still larger in 
sawed timber. 

North America, with one-twelfth of 
the world’s people, uses about one-half 
of all the timber consumed in the 
world. About 5 million trees are cut 
annually for telegraph and telephone 
poles. We also use 500 million fence 
posts each year. 

The most important fact, however, is 
that 75 per cent of the remaining vir- 
gin timber, and over 60 percent of all 
the timber we have is west of the Great 
Plains. 

Creates Enormous Freight Bills 

It is true that at the present rate of 
cutting timber, it would last about 40 
longer, but the cost will be 
enormous. The price of construction 
lumber has doubled within a single 
decade. - During the past 80 years con- 


years 
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struction lumber has advanced three 
and a half times as fast as the average 
price of all staple commodities. The 
price -has become so high that the per 
capita consumption has decreased near- 
ly 40 percent. The producing sections 
for lumber and the places of consump- 
tion- have become so far apart that our 
annual freight bill on lumber alone 
has reached the staggering sum of 250 
million dollars. Many populous states 


now pay from 10 to 28 million dollars’ 


each year in freight on lumber for 
building purposes. New England only 
produces 12 per cent of its timber used. 
The freight from the west through the 
Panama Canal to Boston is $18.00 per 
thousand, besides charges for dealers’ 
commission and railroad freight to des- 
tination after reaching. Boston and 
other eastern points. 

It is not only the expense of freight, 
but the time consumed in hauling lum- 
ber 6500 miles. It is also inevitable, 
that as the source of timber becomes 
more contracted and more distant, and 
the producing regions become more re- 
stricted, its cost to the consumer will 
continually go up. Not quantity, but 
availability is the true measure of tim- 
ber exhaustion. 


Stopping the Waste 

The loss is not only the amount of 
timber we use, but the tremendous 
amount of waste in- forest use. It is 
estimated if we would stop preventable 
waste in lumber, it would save yearly 
as much as we now grow on 170 mil- 
lion acres. Logging and manufactur- 
ing each year means 2 loss of 9 billion 
cubic feet. This is 40 per cent of our 
annual demand upon our forests, and 
the sad fact is that 80 per cent is of 
high grade timber. This loss occurs 


in cutting the tree too high from the 


ground; branches and tops are cut off 
and left, often left because too expen- 
sive to haul out for fire wood. At the 
mill the sawing is often wastefully 
done. Large slabs are cut off and used 
for fire wood that would make fair 
lumber. When it is put into buildings 
it is sawed to special needs and small 
pieces are again lost and wasted. Cer- 
tain wood used, such: as ties and piling 
should be treated to preserve it, which 
has not been done in the past to any 
extent. 


Forest Fires Greatest Danger 

Forest fires, however, are the greatest 
danger to our timber supply. In 1924 
forest fires numbered 92 thousand, 
burning 29 million acres. This was at 
the rate of 250 fires per day the year 
round. In 1925 forest fires had 
dropped to 85,762 and burned over 
26,518,715 acres. A large percentage 
of these fires was caused by the care- 
lessness of tourists and campers. The 
automobile provides means for millions 
of people to visit the woods and forests 
now, where only a few could go fifteen 
or twenty years ago. 

Be sure the lighted match is out be- 
fore it is thrown away. The putting 
out of the campfire should become the 
first and last thought of the camper. 
The loss of timber alone in 1924 
amounted to 38 million dollars. It had 
dropped to 28 million dollars in 1925. 
The total loss, including young growth, 
soil humus and other losses incidental 
to such fires, brought the total loss 
placed at 500 billion dollars for the 
year 1924. Forest fires destroyed in 
1925, 26,518,715 acres, with a damage 
of $28,054,878.00. The cost of fire is 
enormous. Alabama in 1924 had 
7,461,520 acres burned, with a loss of 


$7,424,668.00; in 1925 it had fallen 
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to 3,398,537 acres with a loss of $4,- 
335,184.00. California in 1924, had 
985,039 acres burned, with a loss of 
$2,402,677.00. In 1925 the acres 
burned were only 181,583 and the loss 
$260,903.00. Florida in 1924, had 
3,797,838 acres burned with a loss of 
$2,234,807.00. In 1925 the acreage 
had increased td 5,727,088 but the loss 
was only $1,247,161.00. Louisiana in 
1924, had 2,087,020 acres burned with 
a loss of $5,667,631.00. In 1925 this 
had fallen to 609,210 acres burned and 
a loss of only $249,474.00. Mississippi 
had burned in 1924, five million acres 
with a loss of $2,450,000.00. In 1925 
this had fallen to 1,341,915 acres 
burned and a loss of $1,450,342.00. 
Washington in 1925 had 177,446 acres 
burned with a loss of $760,613.00. 
These figures may not remaim with the 
reader long, but they will give him 
some idea of the great loss by fire. 

The report of the Department of 
Agriculture in 1924 shows that we have 
138 million acres of virgin saw timber ; 
4 million acres of second growth saw 
timber; 136 million acres of cordwood 
and 81 million acres that is not re- 
stocking. 


Should Restore Devastated Areas 

A new. growth ordinarily springs up 
on forest land that is cut over. Our 
duty is to restore the devastated areas to 
production, to afford adequate protec- 
tion and to improve the character and 
rate of growth of growing timber and 
adopt selective and continuous cutting 
and other forestry practices where their 
application is feasible and the things 
of special interest for future improve- 
ments and developments. 

A good start in public forestry has 
already been made. The national 

(Turn to page 627) 














Saginaw, Michigan, Kiwanis club practices reforestation, Sixty members plant twenty-five acres of young walnut and white pine trees on the Boy Scout week- 


end reservation. 





The Stars and Stripes 


Some Extracts from the Flag (ode Which Will Be of Ualue to Kiwanis (lubs 


By F. G. CONDICT 


Assistant NATIONAL Director or Pusticiry or THE AMERICAN LEGION 


HE story of the “Stars and 

Stripes” is one of romance, its 

history neglected for a century 

and a half. Popular opinion 
in this romance of the American Flag 
gives its birthplace as a little house in 
Philadelphia, still standing, jammed 
in between two populous busy busi- 
ness houses, its front a little awry, 
its appearance dingy, likely to be over- 
looked by the hurrying pedestrian. If 
one hadn’t been told beforehand just 
where it was the chances are he’d miss 
it completely. 

Preserved from destruction by mod- 
ern developments through the sale of 
souvenirs, this place still holds the 
atmosphere of colonial days. It still 
holds relics of the days when the fate 
of America hung on the shoulders of 
a few stout-hearted men. 

It is easy to reach from the center of 
the city—no more than ten minutes 
on an Arch street trolley car. When 
one steps inside, the first person to 
greet him is Charles H. Weisgerber, 
to whose single efforts is due the pres- 
ent preservation of the house where 
Betsy Ross is supposed to have made 
the American Flag. 

Years ago Weisgerber painted a 
picture. It was of the interior of a 
little room in the Betsy Ross house 
and depicted the famous lady spread- 
ing out the first American Flag so that 
George Washington, George Ross and 
Robert Morris, the famous financier, 
might give their approval. 

Literally millions of copies of that 
famous painting have been sold, and 
the proceeds were used to purchase the 
property and preserve the old tradi- 
tion. For more than twenty years 
Weisgerber has devoted his life to the 
Betsy Ross tradition. Today one can 
go into that little sitting room, the 
background of that same painting, and 
visualize for one’s self the famous 
meeting of 150 years ago. 

By our standards the house is small, 
perhaps a bit dingy and certainly the 
light is not so good. Yet the spirit is 
there. It takes but little effort to see 
the good colonial dame industriously 
stitching in the thirteen stars in a blue 
field and carefully measuring the 
width of cloth that made the white 
stripes as wide as the red. 


Framed letters hanging on the walls 
revive the problems of those men who 
built stone by stone the America that 
millions of men fought through 1917 
and 1918 to serve. 


Authentic Histor) 


The authentic history of the Ameri- 
can Flag is given in a thorough man- 
ner by Col. Harrison S. Kerrick in his 
book entitled “The Flag of the United 
States—Your Flag and Mine” that he 
wrote and copyrighted in February, 
1925, recognized by The American 
Legion as authoritative and which sets 
a standard for flag observance by that 
organization. 

Permission has been given by the 
publishers, McKnight & McKnight, of 
Normal, Illinois, to quote from this 
splendid history of the American Flag 
for the readers of THe Krwanis 
Macazine. The following is of par- 
ticular interest: 

“While it may now appear strange 
that a national flag was not originated, 
designed and actually displayed in the 
Continental Congress coincident with 
the Declaration of Independence, and 
while it may now appear unpatriotic 
to have waited until June 14, 1777, 
before the National Flag Resolve was 
adopted, and until September 3, 1777, 
before the Flag Resolve was published, 
it seems logical, on second thought, in 
view of its extreme beauty and sim- 
plicity, its striking characteristics and 
heraldic significance and its unique 
and distinguishing symbolization 
among the flags of other nations, that 
the seeming delay fully justified what- 
ever deliberations or contentions or 
more important business contributed to 
defer the origination and design and 
adoption of the ‘Stars and Stripes’ as 
the National Emblem of the new Re- 
public, 

“The actual delay of a year at such 
a crucial time is not comparable to the 
century and a half of delay that has 
followed without recording when, 
where and by whom was the first ‘Stars 
and Stripes’ made? When, where and 
on what occasion was the first official 
‘Stars and Stripes’ used? Who made 
the first flag? What became of that 
flag? What were its proportions? 


Were the stars 5-pointed or 6-pointed ? 
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How were the stars arranged and what 
was the shade of the blue canton? 
Likewise, that delay of a year is not 
comparable to the century and a half 
delay in establishing a Flag Code pre- 
scribing the correct manner of display- 
ing and saluting the National Flag. 
Our generation is all the more culpable 
and should now make short work of 
correcting this lamentable century and 
a half old deficiency in flag etiquette, 
flag display, flag history, flag educa- 
tion and flag usage.” 

The Flag Resolve adopted June 14, 
1777, by the Continental Congress, 
left much to the imagination. Page 
243 of the Rough Journal of the Sec- 
ond Continental Congress shows eras- 
ures and reads in the corrected form: 

“Resolved, That the Flag of the 
United States be thirteen stripes, al- 
ternate red and white; that the Union 
be thirteen stars, white in a blue field 
representing a new constellation.” 

Proportions for the flag were not 
given, no provision was made as to 
whether the stripes should be horizon- 
tal or perpendicular; no provision was 
made for additional stars upon the ad- 
mission of additional states to the 
Union. This was corrected, in a way, 
however, when the Congress on Jan- 
uary 13, 1794, made the number of 
stars fifteen to take care of Vermont 
and Kentucky. But it was not until 
April 4, 1818, that the following act 
was passed: 

“Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., 
That from and after the fourth day 
of July next, the flag of the United 
States be thirteen horizontal stripes, 
alternate red and white; that the 
Union have twenty stars, white in a 
blue field. 

“Section 2. And be it further en- 
acted, That on the admission of every 
state into the Union, one star be added 
to the Union of the flag; and that such 
addition shall take effect on the fourth 
of July next succeeding admission.” 

Col. Kerrick says that Representa- 
tive Peter H. Wendover of New York, 
who, in 1816 first championed a meas- 
ure in Congress under the slogan “A 
star for every state and a state for 
every star,” anticipated the passage of 
his flag measure, quoted above, and 
had ordered a new flag for presentation 
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to Congress to replace a ragged bunting 
flag of nine stripes, then flying over 
the capitol. 

“This flag was 18’x27’ in the pro- 
portion of | to 1.5, the 20 stars form- 
ing one large star. It was made under 
the supervision of Mrs. Reed, wife of 
Capt. S.C. Reed, U. S. Navy, its 
designer and donor. This flag arrived 
by mail from New York, April 13, 
1818, and was hoisted at 2 Pp. M., to 
replace the only remaining flag which 
had been badly damaged by a recent 
hurricane. Captain Reed had recom- 
mended reducing the stripes to thirteen 
to represent the original states, and the 
stars to be increased to the number of 
all the states formed into one great 
star whose brilliancy should represent 
their union and thus symbolize, in the 
flag, the origin and the progress of the 
country and its motto ‘E Pluribus 
Unum.’ ”* 

The original states represented in 
the first flag were New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Is- 
land, New York, Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Georgia and New Jersey. 

Four contemporary flag designs, 
other than the “Stars and Stripes,” 
have been established by Congress, as 
follows: The yacht ensign, the rev- 
enue flag, the president’s flag and the 
Navy Union Jack. 

President Wilson in 1915 named 
June 14 as the date to observe the an- 
niversary of the flag. 

George Washington is credited with 
giving the following significance to 
each of the colors in the flag: 

“We take the star and blue union 
from Heaven, the red from our Mother 
Country, separating it by white stripes, 
thus showing that we have separated 
from her, and the white stripes shall 
go down to posterity, representing 
liberty.” 

The present proportions of the Na- 
tional Flag, established by President 
Taft in 1912, revoked and republished 
by President Wilson, in 1916, are: 
Width 1; length 1.9; width of union, 
7/13; length of union, .76; width of 
each stripe, 1/13; diameter of each 
star, .0616. 

John Paul Jones was the first naval 
commander to fly the “Stars and 
Stripes,” and this was done on the 
Ranger, July 2, 1777. 


The Flag Code 
The National Flag Conference, held 
in Washington June 14-15, 1923, re- 
vised and endorsed by the Second Na- 
tional Flag Conference May 15, 1924, 
adopted a code for the proper display 
of the Stars and Stripes. 





*Excerpt taken from the book “The Flag of 
the United States—Your Flag and Mine,” by 
Colonel Harrison Summers Kerrick, published by 
McKnight & McKnight, Normal, Illinois. 


Perhaps the most usual misuse of 
the flag, as considered by this code, is 
when it is made to drape a speaker’s 
table at patriotic celebrations, political 
conventions and other occasions when 
it is intended to mark the occasion in 
this way as a patriotic meeting. 

The approved code says regarding 
this: 

“When used on a speaker’s plat- 
form, the flag, if displayed flat, should 
be displayed above and behind the 
speaker. If flown from a staff it should 
be in the position of honor, at the 
speaker’s right. It should never be 
used to cover the speaker’s desk nor to 
drape over the front of the platform.” 





ngs? 


When another government’s flag is 
displayed this general rule of the code 
should be observed: 

“Do not place any other flag or 
pennant above or, if on the same level, 
to the right of the flag of the United 
States of America.” 

The ensign of the United States is 
symbolic of our nation. It should fly 
always aloft and free, just as our 
nation is aloft and free. It should 
never be used to drape anything at 
any time, except the casket of a person 
who has served its stars and stripes 
with honor, and then it is a loving 
cover of protection to the last resting 
place where it is removed when Mother 
Earth claims her own again. 

It is entirely proper to drape a 
speaker’s table with bunting of red, 
white and blue. 

Further extracts from the Flag Code 
may be of interest to Kiwanis clubs. 

When displayed with another flag 
against a wall from crossed staffs, the 
Flag of the United States of America 
should be on the right, the flag’s own 
right, and its staff should be in front 
of the staff of the other flag. 





When a number of flags of states or! 
cities or pennants of societies are 


grouped and displayed from staffs 
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with the Flag of the United States of 
America, the latter should be at the 
center or at the highest point of the 


group. 





Proper Use of Bunting 


Bunting of the national colors 
should be used for covering a speaker's 
desk, draping over the front of a plat- 
form and for decoration in general. 
Bunting should be arranged with the 
blue above, the white in the middle and 
the red below. 


When the flag is displayed in a 
manner other than by being flown from 
a staff, it should be displayed flat, 
whether indoors or out. When dis- 
played either horizontally or vertically 
against a wall, the union should be 
uppermost and to the flag’s own right, 
i.e., to the observer’s left. When dis- 
played in a window it should be dis- 
played the same way, that is, with the 
union or blue field to the left of the 
observer in the street. When festoons, 
rosettes, or drapings are desired, bunt- 
ing of blue, white and red should be 
used, but never the flag. 

When displayed over the middle of 
the street, the flag should be sus- 
pended vertically with the union to the 
north in an east and west street or to 
the east in a north and south street. 

















When used in connection with the 
unveiling of a statue or monument, the 
Flag should form a distinctive feature 
during the ceremony, but the Flag it- 
self should never be used as the cover- 
ing for the statue. 

When flown at half-staff, the Flag 
should be hoisted to the peak for an 

(Turn to page 630) 





General Sam Houston 


“Frank, Generous, Brave; ‘Ready to ‘Do or to Suffer Whatever the 
Obligations of (zvil or AGlitary Duty Imposed’’* 


Memser, Kiwanis C.us or Houston, T 


T the request of Governor Moody 

of Texas and the Kiwanis 

Club of Houston, Texas, I 

am privileged to present to 

the Governor of Virginia and the 

Kiwanis Club of Lexington, Virginia, 

this tablet in memory of General Sam 
Houston. 

Aside from other distinguished sons 
of Virginia, eleven of the signers of 
the Texas Declaration of Independence 
were born in the State of Virginia. 

This was the birthplace of scores of 
her outstanding characters; and more 
than that, beneath her soil rest the 
bodies of thousands of Texans who 
gave their lives with those of the sons 
of Virginia and the rest of the South 
in support of a common cause. 

Texas is beginning to repay her debt 
to Virginia. The father of your pres- 
ent Governor Byrd was born in Hous- 
ton, Texas, and I knew the wife of 
his predecessor as a little girl and a 


beautiful young lady in Houston, 
Texas, before she became the bride of 
Governor Trinkle. These circum- 


stances add to the pleasure I experi- 
ence today in saying something in 
commemoration of another of Vir- 
ginia s distinguished sons. 

In 1793 Virginia had already estab- 
lished her right to be called the 
“Mother of Statesmen.” Time would 
not suffice to call the long roll of her 
sons who had already attained distinc- 
tion in the service of their country. 

Her son, George Washington, was 
serving his second term as President. 
Her son, Thomas Jefferson, was his 
Secretary of State. Her son, John 
Marshall, while practicing law at 
Richmond, was nevertheless as active 
and influental in public affairs as if 
he were holding office. 

There were Patrick Henry and 
Madison and Mason and John Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke, and scores of others 
entering upon and pursuing public 
careers which were wrought into the 
very fabric of our national life. 

In that time the great tide of Demo- 
cratic and Republican spirit was suig- 

“Address at the unveiling of the General Sam 
Houston Memorial Tablet near Lexington, Vir- 


ginia, by the Kiwanis Clubs of Houston, Texas, 
and Lexington, Virginia on June 11, 1927. 


By JUDGE SAM STREETMAN 


ing up in the minds of humanity, as it 
had not before, and I verily believe 
has not since, until it asserted itself 
under the leadership of another great 
son of Virginia who sought to make 
the world safe for democracy. 

The American colonies had scarcely 
completed their long contest for inde- 
pendence and in that very year the 
people of France with ideas of liberty 
different from ours as their. people 
differed from our people, but reaching 
nevertheless after democracy began 
that titantic struggle which has gone 
into history under the name of the 
French Revolution. 

It was in such a time and it was in 
this historic state on the 2nd of March, 
1793, that there was born in this coun- 
ty and near where we stand today 
another illustrious child of Virginia, 
whose name is worthy to be enshrined 
with the greatest of that immortal 
throng whose lives and whose deeds 


have shed their lustre upon their 
mother state. 
Historians like theologians have 


spent much time in argument over the 








HIS address by Judge Sam 

Streetman, member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Houston, 
Texas, was made at the unveil- 
ing of the General Sam Hous- 
ton Memorial Tablet near 
Lexington, Virginia, an activity 
of the Kiwanis clubs of Hous- 
ton and Lexington. The bronze 
tablet, the gift of the Houston 
club was set in a granite boul- 
der furnished by the Lexington 
club. It was placed at Timber 
Ridge, on the Lee Highway. 
Arrangements were handled by 
Dr. James Lewis Howe, Chair- 
man of the Committee on His- 
torical Markers of the Lexing- 
ton club. International Vice 
President William C. Alex- 
ander made a brief address on 
behalf of Kiwanis Internation- 
al. The tablet was accepted by 
Col. James A. Anderson, Presi- 
dent of the Lexington club. 
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EXAS 


philosophy of history. Whether des- 
tiny or accident or human free agency 
control the events of history are fruit- 
ful subjects for discussion. They 
could find no richer field for such dis- 
cussion than the life we commemorate 
today. 

The advocate of accident might 
point with convincing force to the cir- 
cumstances seemingly fortuitous which 
so marvelously affected his wonderful 
career and so many of which apparent- 
ly just happened at the time and place 
when their effect would be the greatest 
in his life and in the public affairs to 
which it was related. 

Perhaps in his moments of exalta- 
tion he would have been tempted to 
reflect upon his great personal achieve- 
ments and exclaim: “I am the master 
of my fate, I am the captain of my 
soul.” 

While doubtless there were times 
when he recalled the marvelous coin- 
cidences which marked his career and 
when he would have said: “There is 
a divinity that shapes our ends, rough 
hew them as we will.” 

If your bent is Calvinistic, you may 
take one view; if Armenian, you may 
take the other. In either case you can 
find much food for thought in this 
remarkable career. 

Let us trace it very briefly and then 
allude to some of its outstanding traits. 

Born in this country in Virginia; 
removing at an early age to Tennes- 
see; volunteering at an early age, he 
fought in the Battle of the Horseshoe, 
displayed remarkable personal brav- 
ery ; at the age of 22 was commissioned 
second lieutenant, and first lieuten- 
ant at the age of 25; at 27 he was 
elected Major-General of the middle 
division of Tennessee militia, having 
previously served as sub-agent of the 
Cherokee Indians. In 1823 and again 
in 1825 he was elected to Congress 
from the State of Tennessee, and in 
1827 was chosen as Governor of the 
State. His first marriage was not 
happy, but it involved no dishonorable 
act, and in 1829 he resigned his office 
as Governor of Tennessee and went 
back to the Indians. He was adopted 
and created a citizen by the Cherokee 
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Indians and lived as one of them for 
three years, and then, at the close of 
1832, he went to Texas upon impor- 
tant missions for the United States, 
and then resumed that remarkable 
public career which had been inter- 
rupted three years before. 

Wherever Houston went he at once 
became a leader and so in all the stir- 
ring history of Texas he was easily 
the outstanding figure. 

President of the convention which on 
his birthday, March 2, 1836, declared 
the Independence of Texas, passing at 
once to the supreme command of her 
armies, enduring for a time the hard- 
ships, the criticisms, the tremendous 
responsibilities of that position com- 
parable to nothing else except the ex- 
periences of Washington at Valley 
Forge, emerging into glorious victory 
at San Jacinto, accomplishing that in- 
dependence he had helped declare, 
twice President of the Republic of 
Texas, Governor of the State, for 
many years her representative in the 
Senate of the United States, always 
outspoken upon every public question, 
vigorous in every utterance and yet 
possessed of consummate skill in man- 
agement of public affairs. 

Such are the high points in the life 
of one whom I believe to be the most 
colorful character which has moved 
across the stage of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

It is almost impossible to speak of 
such a man without seeming to be ex- 
travagant. 

Houston’s primary ambition was to 
be a soldier. The ideal of his youth, 
and the friend of his manhood was 
Andrew Jackson. 

In his first inaugural address as 
President of Texas, he said: 

“Had it been my destiny, I would 
infinitely have preferred the toils, pri- 
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The bronze tablet, gift of the Kiwanis club of Houston, Texas, memorial to General Sam Houston. 








Granite boulder provided by the Kiwanis Club of 
Lexington, Virginia, where ceremony was held. 





Those taking part in the unveiling ceremonies included: Front row, left to right: Judge Sam Street- 
,man, member, Kiwanis.Club of Houston, Texas, and representative of Governor Dan Moody; Miss 
Charlotte Gwynne Williams, great grand-daughter of Sam Houston; Col. John R. Saunders, Attorney 


General of Virginia, representative of Governor Harry Flood Byrd; 
York City, Vice President, Kiwanis International. 


William C. Alexander, New 


Rear row: Tucker Blaine, Trustee, Kiwanis Club 


ef Houston; Will C. Miller, Vice President, Kiwanis Club of Houston; Russell S. Perkinson, Gov- 
ernor, Capital Kiwanis District. 








vations and perils of a soldier, to the 
duties of my present station.” 

And a marvelous soldier he was. 
Only twice and for a few moments in 
his life was he actually engaged in 
battle. First at the Battle of the Horse- 
shoe, where he displayed such personal 
bravery as set him on his way to mili- 
tary and civil honor. 

It was this which inspired Thos. H. 
Benton years after when the report 
from San Jacinto reached Washington 
to say in the Senate of the United 
States: ‘General Houston was born 
in the State of Virginia, Rockbridge 
County. He was appointed an ensign 
in the army of the United States dur- 
ing the late war with Great Britain 
and served in the Creek Campaign 
under the banners of Jackson. I was 
the lieutenant colonel of the regiment 
to which he belonged and the first 
field officer to whom he reported. I 
then marked in him the same soldierly 
and gentlemanly qualities which have 
since distinguished his eventful career ; 
frank, generous, brave; ready to do 
or to suffer whatever the obligations of 
civil or military duty imposed; and 
always prompt to answer the call of 
honor, patriotism and friendship.” 

His second and only other battle was 
San Jacinto. I would that time per- 
mitted a discussion of that encounter. 
It lasted only fifteen or twenty min- 
utes, but it marked the triumph of 
Anglo-Saxon Americanism upon this 
continent. It liberated a downtrodden 
and oppressed people. It resulted in 
addition to the territory of the United 
States of a region vaster than the 

(Turn to page 622) 





Canadian Clubs Have Busy Program 
in Public Affairs 


By JOHN J. McMILLAN 


CHAIRMAN, INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON PuBLic AFFAIRS FOR CANADA 


activities in 
current year 


UBLIC affairs 
Canada for the 
may be grouped for conven- 
ience under a number of heads. 
The first, and possibly the most 
spectacular, was the celebration in Can- 
ada of the Diamond Jubilee of Con- 
federation. Canada, as a unified na- 
tion, may be said to date historically 
1867 when the Fathers of Con- 
gathered together and 
agreed to unite all the provinces. 
Although some did not come in until a 
The majority of the 
provinces were bound together in this 
pact. All over the dominion immense 
popular assemblies and great enthusi- 
asm witnessed the growth and develop- 
ment of Canadian nationhood. In 
this particular, it is worthy of note 
that the parliament buildings at Ot- 
tawa were adorned by a carillon of 69 
bells which on July 1, 1927, pealed 
forth their message of triumph, not 
only to the citizens of Ottawa 
where they are located, but to the 
whole dominion from Halifax to Van- 
couver—a stretch of 3,000 miles, by 
means of 30,000 miles of broadcasting. 
It is, therefore, fair to say that on 
this historic occasion the great major- 
ity of nine million Canadians heard, 
simultaneously, this wonderful caril- 
lon which pealed forth the message 
of confederation to the whole domin- 
ion. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to say 
that Kiwanis, throughout Canada, took 
its full share in contributing to the 
success of this great celebration. 


trom 
federation 


few years later. 


Canadian Citizenship Week—July 1-7 

Our special objectives for 1927-28 
will be the furthering of already re- 
corded efforts to promote intelligent, 
aggressive and serviceable citizenship 
and to this end there will be celebrated 
July | to 7 a Canadian Citizenship 
Week, in which all Kiwanis clubs will 
take a part. Citizenship is recognized 
as one of the great aims of Kiwanis, 
and the coming year will be no ex- 
ception to the general activities which 
this organization has adopted in the 
past. 


Immigration 


The very great need of the domin- 
ion in the past has been, and will con- 


tinue to be, immigration, and Kiwanis 
will continue to work along the most 
effective lines to stimulate it. The 
policy of the past year has been most 
encouraging and the inflow of immi- 
grants very satisfactory. It is recog- 
nized that the class of immigrants com- 
ing to this country is high and for the 
most part consists of men and their 
families who go straight upon the land. 
They are in every sense productive 
nation-builders. 


Assimilation 

Kiwanis believes a great work of na- 
tional character is being furthered by 
special effort and study that aim to- 
ward bringing all who come to us from 
other lands to an understanding of 
Canadian laws and Canadian ideals, 
and that this will create a broad under- 
standing between great cities and rural 
populations. It is that 
cities cannot exist without the founda- 
tion of agriculture behind them, and 
agriculture itself is sufficient as the 
sole basis of a great nation. Man- 
ufacturers, commerce, industry are 
necessities as great in their total effect 
as agriculture in the formation of a 
country. 


recognized 


Codperation 

Our organization codperates with 
all lawful authority, by seeking to aid 
in the administration of good laws and 
by wise counsels working out the high- 
est national ideals. This codperation 
has been recognized fully in the past 
and will be given equal recognition in 
the future, by reason of the valuable 
assistance such coéperation has been 
found to give in the working out of 
national problems of a_ law-abiding 
population. 


Under-Privileged Children 

If there is one thing more than an- 
other with which Kiwanis is identified, 
it is the special care of the under-priv- 
ileged child. It speaks for them, it aids 
them and it works with all who are 
interested in the proper care of such 
children. It would be no exaggeration 
to say that many hundreds of valuable 
citizens are good members of the com- 
munity today by reason of the help 
that has been given to them in their 
early years by Kiwanis. 
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Parks and Playgrounds 

Closely connected with the subject 
of the under-privileged child is the 
question of adequate space for play- 
grounds. Kiwanis has always sought 
to stimulate the local effort in provid- 
ing these and in having them properly 
equipped, and it has always taken part 
in the special play fests during the 
summer season. It is becoming more 
and more recognized that the children 
of a community are its highest and po- 
tentially wealthiest asset and neglect 
of this great force in the formation of 
a nation means incalculable loss to the 
community at large. It has always 
been and will continue to be the busi- 
ness of Kiwanis to prevent such loss 
so far as their influence goes and it is 
fair to add that this organization has 
been uniformly successful in the task it 
has set before it. 

Community Singing 

“Music,” said the poet, “has charms 
to soothe the savage breast” and Ki- 
wanis has music in its soul. In 
proof of this it is only necessary to 
mention the outstanding success in the 
development and supervision of com- 
munity singing. Any one who passed 
by or has gone to our parks in the fine 
summer evenings must have been sur- 
prised and delighted by the spontane- 
ous and many-voiced singing of the 
people assembled in these parks for 
that purpose. The development of com- 
munity singing has made remarkable 
advances in Canada in the past few 
years, and is now a recognized pleasure 
in all of our cities. Thousands of peo- 
ple who would no more than hum or 
whistle are now accustomed to singing 
in company with their fellow citizens. 

United States-Canada W eek 

Canadian Kiwanis clubs will always 
strive to keep alive the bond of inter- 
national good will and to develop by 
the inter-change of prominent speakers, 
a spirit of good fellowship in cement- 
ing international relations between the 
two countries. In the past they have 
met with a very large measure of suc- 
cess in this regard; in the future they 
have every reason to believe that this 
success will be greater, resulting in a 
strong bond of international friend- 


ship. 
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SAT at the window doing what Mr. Wells desig- 

nates as “meanwhiling.” A decent morning’s work 

was behind me. I felt I ought to do more but mean- 
while I threw my mind into neutral and just idled. 

From that invisible shore from which an idea drifts into 
the mind came the memory of the place which for two 
thousand years outside the walls of Jerusalem has been 
used for just one purpose, the Wailing Place of the Jews. 
For all those years people have gone there to do their 
wailing. Those who go to the great beyond know that 
the relatives left behind will mourn their departure at this 
historic spot. 

So thoroughly is the Wailing Place established that 
professional wailers, for a consideration, will go there and 
wail for you, if you have a golf game or a fishing party 
on when you should be wailing. 

Don’t smile at the absurdity! I did, until I thought 
twice. Second thoughts are always the best; mine taught 
me that as usual, the Jews were right. The wailing place 
is a good idea. I can prove it! 

Yesterday at Kiwanis I sat with four men. The staunch 
advocate of prohibition sighed over the fact that the law 
has never had a chance because men who obeyed other 
laws made a joke out of this one. Another Kiwanian 
thought that young people growing up to manhood and 
womanhood since the war had no respect for any law of 
God, family, or man. He wailed about this condition for 
quite a while. 

By the time he finished, another man wept rhetorical 
tears over the poor unfortunate farmer until stopped by the 
fourth man who mourned for the useless extravagance of 
people who spent all their money for automobiles, radios 
and moving pictures, sending the world to the demnition 
bowwows! 

If my Kiwanis club had established just outside the 
dining room door, a series of small stalls like pay tele- 
phone booths where these birds could have gone to do their 
wailing, that luncheon would have been a lot more enjoy- 
able to me. All of them were men of means, who could 
easily afford a professional wailer to go to the Wailing 
Place and do their wailing for them, while they had a 
good time at the luncheon. 

Some homes could well afford a Wailing Place behind 
the garage. When the husband comes home at night the 
wife begins her sob story of all the troubles she has had 
with the servants and the children. Husband is inspired 
to match her woes with the difficulties he had in the store, 
office or shop. If they had a Wailing Place they could 
set aside fifteen minutes before dinner, and go there and 
butt their heads against the wall, wail like banshees, and 
get it over with! Or they might give the cook an extra 
half dollar after she had served dinner so she could go 
out and wail while they ate. 

I admire the idea of Wailing Places outside the dining 
room door at Kiwanis meetings. I have heard a lot of 
speakers who should have been sent to the Wailing Place 
after they had talked five minutes. They wailed about 


something which to them was mighty sorrowful but which 
no one else seemed to care about. They were men who 
saw all the flies in the ointment. They viewed life with 
alarm. If I could have sent them to finish their wails in 
a Wailing Place, it would have made my luncheon a lot 
more enjoyable. 

It might be a good idea for every city to establish a 
Wailing Place in the suburbs ;—the city dump would be an 
appropriate place—and then pass a law that whenever one 
heard a citizen wail, he could call a cop who would send 
the wailer to the Wailing Place and make him wail there. 

My wife invited a spinster to dinner and for the eve- 
ning. She turned our house into a Wailing Place. She 
had a sweetie who was killed in the Spanish American 
War. She has been faithful to his memory and has wailed 
about his untimely end ever since. My wife said it was 
easier to be faithful to an ideal than to marry it and be 
faithful to a tobacco-smelling, ashes-scattering, lodge-at- 
tending reality. But that didn’t stop the wailing! That 
woman ought to have spent her life at a Wailing Place! 

No man wails unless he wants sympathy. He never 
gets it, because the man to whom he wails feels that he 
is a lot worse off, so he tries to match the other man and 
make him feel that his troubles are child’s play, compared 
to his own. All such wailing matches should be relegated 
to the Wailing Place. The wailers could wail for a prize 
megaphone or a package of cough drops to aid them in 
their wailing! 

What is sympathy? When a man sympathises with 
you, he is sorry for you. When he is sorry for you he 
pities you. When he pities you he does so because he feels 
that you are a pitiable object. Who wants to be consid- 
ered a pitiable object? If I knew any guy who thought I 
was a pitiable object I would smash him on the nose if he 
beat me up the next minute! Then I would have some- 
thing to wail about! 

Men wail about business and bankers and friends begin 
to check up on ’em for fear they are going on the rocks. 

Men wail about their domestic affairs and preachers and 
moralists wonder if they are not leading a double life. 
Men wail about their hard luck and the world wonders 
what is the matter with them that they never succeed and 
no longer trust them with their business. 

How much better off these wailers would be if they 
would establish a private Wailing Place in which to do 
their wailing so they would not break down other people’s 
confidence in them. 

I'm a lot like you. I do some wailing, too! I am fool 
enough to wail because I do not get what I fatuously be- 
lieve to be my just deserts. Chances are, if both of us had 
"em, our wives, business associates and friends would all 
desert us. But come on you big baby, let’s go outside to 
the Wailing Place and do our squawk! Nobody is inter- 
ested in it anyway. 

We have the right to squawk perhaps but not the right to 
squawk publicly. It’s the Golden Rule again, of course. All 
of Kiwanis is just the Golden Rule applied to everyday life. 
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Huntington, West Virginia, Extends Influence 


Activity of Kiwanis (lub Spreads Throughout (ounty 


By F. N. DARLING 


CHAIRMAN, West Viroinia Districr COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Memser, INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


OW many members of your 
club were country reared ? 


Why not 


> ] . 
ome time during a regular 


ask this question 


meeting ? You will be surprised to find 
the large numbet1 who first saw the light 


of day in some country community. 
Two years ago this question was put 
before the Huntington, West Virginia, 
club whose members number one hun- 
dred and twe nty, representing a city of 
nearly one hundred thousand popula- 
By actual count it was found 
that practically ninety per cent of them 
were of This question 
naturally started our members to think- 
ing about their neighbors in the outly- 


tion. 


rural origin. 


ing rural districts, for up until that 
time not a single effort had been made 


Asa 


about closer 


to form any contacts with them. 
first step towards bringing 
relations with the country communities 
an agricultural committee was formed, 
but the chairman was told that “it 


never could be done” when he presented 
the following definite plan of work for 
the year: 

1. Secure fifty big brothers for the 
4-H Club boys and 
object of this work is to encourage these 
Finan- 


girls. The main 


boys and girls in various ways. 
cial aid is not required. 
with at 
communities in holding 
Furnish a part of the program. 

3. Invite the whole club to visit the 
4-H Camp and lunch with the boys and 
girls. 

4. Provide a program for two reg- 
ular noon-day luncheons. 

§. Supply speakers for community 
meetings from time to time. 

6. Conduct a road side beautification 
contest. 

In checking up the results at the end 
of the year it was found that it could 
be done. Not only was every project 
carried out, but much additional work 


least five 
meetings. 


2. Codperate 


accomplished. Practically one-half of 
the membership had in one way or an- 
other played an important part in the 
rural program, in fact both the presi- 
dent and secretary in their annual re- 
ports pointed it out as the outstanding 
activity of the club during the year. 
It seemed that it was the one thing most 
needed to give new life to the club. It 
proved a most valuable investment with 
practically no expenditure of money. 
Here is one constructive piece of work 
a club can do without burdening its 
finances. 

The program was carried out in this 
manner. Take for example the big 
brother project. Sixty members played 
the part of buddies to as many country 
boys and girls who were enrolled in 
some agricultural club, such as sewing, 
canning, pigs, dairy or calf. These 
clubs were organized by the county 
agricultural agent who is a representa- 
tive of the United States Department 




















Upper left: A. Keller, President of the Huntington, West Virginia, Kiwanis club, and committee, presented 1000 Norway Spruce to a 4-H club on 

Reforestation Day. Upper right: A group of Cabell County 4-H boys and girls at camp, getting ready for the swimmin’ hole. Many of these are Little 

Sisters and Brethers te Huntington Kiwanians. Lower left: A church organ was given to this rural group by the Huntington club, Lower right: View of 
the Cabell County 4-H club camp, partially spensered by the Huntington Kiwanis club. 
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President 
Cabell County Farm Bureau. 


the Executive Committee of the Farm Bureau. 


Keller presenting circulating library to A. L. Baumgardner (right) President of 
To the left is a group of Kiwanians and with Mr. Baumgardner is 


This Farm Bureau Committee represents all 


the communities shown on the map below. 


of Agriculture and the State University 
Extension Service. 


Human Interest 

A few specific illustrations will show 
how some of these members encouraged 
some of their little brothers or sisters. 

A big brother, upon making a per- 
sonal visit, found that his 4-H friend 
was about to give up the idea of going 
to high school. After talking things 
over in a heart-to-heart manner, the boy 
was finally persuaded to enter school 
again in the fall. The big brother 
made five different visits to the boy’s 
home. 

Another big brother and his family 
spent a whole Sabbath day at the 4-H 
boy’s home. The result 
has been a very close 


completed her schooling. The girl ac- 
cepted the offer and is making every 
effort to fit herself for a useful position 
in life. This Kiwanian, by the way, is 
still her big brother. Of course, there 
are many other ways in which our mem- 
bers encourage their little friends. 
Many have made personal visits to the 
farms. Others have invited their 4-H 
friends to visit them, either at their 
place of business, or at home, while a 
large number have written personal let- 
ters. It would be interesting to give 
some of the answers to these letters. 
Here is one letter that the writer 
recently received from his eleven year 
old younger brother. You will note 
that environment appears to be an im- 
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portant factor in his life. This little 
fellow is one of eleven children. Homer 
is his sixteen year old brother who was 
bested by the old buck sheep, much to 
Henry’s delight. 


“Mr. F. N. Darling, 
Hello, Big Brother: 

I took a notion that I would write 
you a letter, since you gave me such 
a rocking. 

You out to see that old buck sheep 
of Homers him dow the other 
day, he sure did give him a little lift. 

And Darling (name of a 4-H Club 
Calf) is a sight, she kicks like she is 
full of pep like Dollie, and that old 
rooster that tries to whip all the rest 
of the roosters got whipped the other 
day, and it liked to tickled Charley to 
death. 

Mr. Darling I want you to come up 
and spend the day and lunch with me 
some time. 

I sure do remember that time you 
took me out for lunch, and that bathing 
suit you got me. 


nock 


Yours, 
Henry Lambert.” 


One little incident of human in- 
terest happened the other day as the 
president of our club was attending a 
community meeting twenty miles out 
in the country. A little girl com- 
plained to the president because her big 
brother had failed to answer her two 
letters. At the conclusion of her tale 
of woe, the president assured her that 

(Turn to page 610) 





friendship. So _ pleased 
was the father of the boy, 
that he brought his two 
young sons to the Kiwan- 
ian’s place of business the 


following week. This 
same Kiwanian further 


spread his influence by 
giving his country friend 
some used magazines and 
books, which were read not 
only by the boy and his 
parents, but by several 
other families in the com- 
munity. It is no exag- 
geration to say that Ki- 
wanis has become a by- 
word in this community. 
Is not this kind of contact 
worth while? 

Two years ago, a 4-H 
girl invited her big broth- 
er to attend a picnic party. 
Our Kiwanian became so 
interested in the little girl 
that he offered to give her 
financial aid towards her 
schooling, and offered her 
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SHOWING SPREAD OF CLUB INFLUENCE 


DENOTES CLUB CENTER 

DENOTES COMMUNITIES REACHED /N BIG BROTHER PROJECT 
DENOTES COMMUNITY MEETINGS 

DENOTES ANNUAL PICNIC WITH 4H BOYS AND GIRLS 
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a position in his place of 
business as soon as she had 





Showing the influence of the Kiwanis Club of Huntington, West Virginia, throughout Cabell County. 
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Maximum Membership in Quantity 
as well as Quality 


KIWANIS club in order to express full repre- 
sentative leadership must maintain its membership 
to that maximum in quantity and quality possible 

in its community. 

If a club fails to increase its membership by additional 
members of high personnel for open classifications, that 
club is less representative than it should be in proportion 
to the classifications unrepresented and lacks the member- 
ship strength of the quality members who might be se- 
cured for the club. 

A study of our membership statistics shows that many 
clubs have through careless or inefficient membership 
methods lost more members than they should have and in 
turn have failed to add the quality members that should 
have replaced those deleted. 

The result is that there are too many of our clubs which 
now have a smaller number of members than they had at 
the time of receiving their charter. This condition is 
obviously a most undesirable one. It is due generally to 
the fact that clubs do not give constant attention to main- 
taining membership in proper numerical and _ personnel 
strength. 

There are too many deletions of members due to pre- 
ventable causes. Real progress has been made in over- 
coming these losses through more adequate instruction of 
prospective members, more complete education of new 
members, and the building of new members into the fellow- 
ship and working force of our clubs. 

Some deletions result from the indifferent and mechanical 
dropping of members who in many cases could be con- 
served for Kiwanis if dealt with more personally through 
sponsoring members, good will and grievance committees, 
or officers and members closely related to them. The 
essential rules must be maintained if a Kiwanis club 
continues as such ; therefore, it is inadvisable to continue the 
membership of one who shows such indifference and dis- 
regard for all requirements that he is fundamentally not 
a Kiwanian. Such judgment, however, should not be 
passed on members too mechanically, but only after all 
possible personal influences have been brought to bear upon 
the members to renew their interest and loyalty. Certain 
losses of members are inevitable in an active organization 
such as Kiwanis and in modern life with its many changes. 

When membership losses are suffered, clubs should 
give prompt attention to filling the open classifications 
with members of possibly even stronger personnel than 
those who have been deleted. Too often, however, super- 
ficial membership methods result in no attention being 
given to vacancies made by deletions, or the open classifi- 
cations are carelessly filled without adding strength of 
personnel to the club. 

Some clubs allow these membership losses to go on for 


some time without attention and then suddenly awaken 
to the realization of the undesirable conditions. They then 
suggest as the remedy a “membership campaign.” No plan 
could be more un-Kiwanian. It cannot possibly build 
up the membership as can the steady labors to maintain 
the membership through sound classification and member- 
ship methods. Such special “campaigns” are almost sure 
to result in membership weakness rather than membership 
strength. 

The sound and assured method for maintaining member- 
ship at a maximum in quantity and quality is the constant 
functioning of the Membership and Classification Com- 
mittees. The Committee on Classification should main- 
tain a perpetual classification survey of its community. 
It should be able any day to give information in regard 
to possible classifications. The purpose of such a survey 
is not that every open classification be immediately filled 
with any kind of a member, but rather that the Mem- 
bership Committee may have complete up-to-date classifi- 
cation information available in its study of the possible 
membership prospects in the community. 

The Membership Committee should likewise be con- 
stantly on the job studying the personnel of the men in 
the community who are not Kiwanians so that committee 
knows those men who are the best representatives of classi- 
fications shown in the survey as possible for the club. Such 
methods inevitably result in the adding of new members 
that strengthen the personnel of the club and the filling 
of classifications that round out its representative character. 

Some clubs have sought to improve membership by 
the adoption of a numerical limit for the club membership. 
This is a great mistake because numerical limitation does 
not necessarily guarantee quality and by limiting the 
number of classifications represented in the club, lessens its 
representative character. The best method to control the 
number of members is fidelity to sound classification prin- 


ciples. (See the Kiwanis Macazine, Sept., 1923, page 
126.) Itis an accepted Kiwanis axiom that we do not wish 


quantity of membership at a sacrifice of quality. However, 
the maximum number of quality members possible in con- 
formity to classification principles is to be sought by each 
club to give it maximum power to serve its community. 
Let’s keep our Membership and Classification Com- 
mittees constantly on the job, using sound and accepted 
principles. Our clubs will be the stronger and Kiwanis 
International of larger influence when all Kiwanis clubs 
maintain their membership at a maximum in quantity as 
well as quality. 


“Wre__ 
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The 1926 Efficiency Contest Reports 


III. San Fernando, California, Winner in Blue Division 


: Introduction 

N submitting this report we desire 

to state that throughout the year 

the entire membership of the club 
has shown a splendid spirit of codpera- 
tion under the leadership of a faith- 
ful and conscientious corps of officers. 
Members have been generous in ren- 
dering aid in the building of an intelli- 
gent and serviceable citizenship. The 
spirit of friendliness and good fellow- 
ship has increased and the club holds 
an enviable place as a recognized fac- 
tor in the promotion of fine business 
relationships among the merchants of 
the community and a helpful service in 
outstanding needs. 


I. PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


HE major objectives of the 

club for the year were outlined 

at a meeting of the Board of 

Directors and adopted by the 
club: 1. To put a dead Chamber of 
Commerce on its feet. 2. To back up 
the Boy Scout troops of the community 
now that the financial support of the 
District Council had been taken over 
by the Los Angeles Community Chest. 
3. To care for and maintain cases of 
under-privileged children. These are 
policies to be carried on from year to 
year. The club was alert all during 
the year to aid any emergency arising 
in the community. 

The club interested itself in the elec- 
tion of officers of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the formulation of a budget. 
All members of the club took out a 
membership in the Chamber and in 
addition each brought in at least one 
new member from outside the club. 
The Chamber has functioned this year 
better than ever before. 

The club has had an active interest 
in the Boy Scouts during the entire 
year. Four members of the club are 
officers of the San Fernando Valley 
Scout Council and keep the club in- 
formed of activities of the Council. 
Committees were appointed each week 
to visit designated troops, which re- 
sulted in rebuilding several dead units. 
All of the troops in the vicinity are 
active and efficient at the present time. 
These committees report back to the 
club and the fellows get into the game 
as the need may be presented. 

Cases of under-privileged children 
have called out the interest and finan- 
cial support of the club as follows: 


Contributed to the support of a day 
nursery in the Spanish community dur- 
ing the summer season so mothers 
could work in the cannery and or- 
chards; pays for two scholarships of 
boys sent from this community to the 
McKinley Home for Boys; has an 
active Committee on Vocational Guid- 
ance working in connection with the 
local high school; provided a bed in 
the new addition to the Orthopedic 
Hospital of Los Angeles in the name 
of the Kiwanis Club of San Fernando; 
keeps in touch with a lad, Maxwell 
Johnson, who was operated on last 
year at the Orthopedic Hospital by 
taking him in for observation and pro- 
viding necessary shoes, crutches, etc. 

The new U. S. Veterans’ Hospital 
was opened five miles from San Fer- 
nando in March. At the time of open- 
ing the roads to this institution were 
in a most deplorable condition. Relief 
could not be had in time from city or 
county authorities. The club at con- 
siderable expense put the roads in con- 
dition so that the two hundred patients 
were carried over to the hospital in 
safety and comfort, and machines were 
provided as each carload of boys came 
into the local station. 

The club has been active in great 
patriotic measures by observing the 
outstanding national days in suitable 
programs and giving due publicity to 
them in the local press. A vigorous 
campaign was put on to get out the 
vote, providing transportation to get 
voters to the poles. Constitution Week 
was observed with a well-prepared pro- 








This Efficiency Report of the 
San Fernando, California, club, 
ts the third of the series of re- 
ports of the winners in the 
Gold, Silver, Blue and White 
Divisions for 1926. The re- 
ports were submitted and 
awards made at the Memphis 
Convention. Next month the 
fourth and last report, that of 
the Kiwanis Club of Benson, 
North Carolina, winner in the 
White Division, will be pub- 
lished. These reports contain 
many ideas which will prove 
valuable to other clubs. 

—Editor. 
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gram put on by the Committee on Pub- 
lic Affairs. 

A continued effort is being made to 
promote a better understanding and 
closer relationship between the farmer 
and city man. Talks are given in cer- 
tain club programs and the agricultur- 
ist is invited to the meeting. 

The club has a committee to advise 
with the city council and other organi- 
zations in the promotion of a definite 
plan for city parks. 

The club was asked and gave its 
hearty support to the organization of a 
credit association for the San Fernando 
merchants. 

It gave suitable recognition and 
backed up the efforts of the local high 
school authorities in the beautification 
and improvement of the campus of the 
schools by the Los Angeles school dis- 
trict. 

The committee provided speakers to 
address the club on proper protection 
against forest fires and the club is as- 
sisting in the reforestation of the hills 
around San Fernando. 

The club sponsored an organization 
known as the “Scribes Club” which 
was launched in the San Fernando 
Valley for the purpose of entertain- 
ing the National Editorial Association 
on its visit to the valley for a pro- 
gram and supper at the San Fernando 
Mission. The campaign of the 
“Scribes Club” for funds and program 
was put over in San Fernando by the 
Kiwanis club. 

The club extended the hand of fel- 
lowship and hearty greeting upon the 
organization of the Exchange Club in 
San Fernando, and by an exchange of 
visits of the officers of each club the 
spirit of coéperation was carried out. 

There was a program of hearty sup- 
port of the local high school in its 
varied activities. Athletic contests 
were boosted by attendance, large del- 
egations sitting together in the bleach- 
ers, and by providing transportation to 
outside games. One of the members 
in the name of and with the support 
of the club gave the championship foot- 
ball team a dinner. A sale of tickets 
was put over in the club for various 
high school programs. 

One meeting was devoted to enter- 
taining the City Planning Commis- 
sion with an address by a member of 
the Los Angeles Planning Commission. 
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The club takes out a paid member- 
ship in the new San Fernando Health 
Center, appointing a member to repre- 
sent the club on the Board, and gives 
material assistance as asked for from 
time to time by the center. 

The club gave a Golden Rule lunch- 
eon under the auspices of the Near 
East Relief and donated the proceeds 
to that organization. 

The club endorses the drive of the 
Los Angeles Community Chest, con- 
tributing as a club to the fund and 
giving its president to head the local 
committee. 

It appoints a committee to function 
with a like committee of the Exchange 
Club in assisting the City Planning 
Commission in its program of tree 
planting. 

The club has a cast-off clothing day 
and collects a large quantity of needed 
apparel for the La Contenta Home for 
Girls at Sunland. 

It puts on an evening of entertain- 
ment for the patients at the U.S. Vet- 
erans’ Hospital. 

Under the direction of an efficient 
committee there was presented the an- 
nual “Christmas Program.” <A beau- 
tifully decorated Christmas tree was 
placed on a prominent corner in the 
downtown district and on Christmas 
Eve a program was presented and can- 
dy distributed to all children of the 
community. During the afternoon and 
early evening a decorated truck, with 
Santa Claus and music, made a trip 
over the town distributing baskets to 
a large number of needy families. 
Packages were provided for one ward 
of the Olive View Sanitarium, and a 
group at the U. S. Veterans’ Hospital. 
A musical program was given at both 
institutions. 

The attention of the Committee on 
Public Affairs was called to efforts be- 
ing made by certain parties in the 
neighborhood of the Old Mission to 
secure a piece of property for a per- 
manent park. After due consideration 
and approval by the directors, a recom- 
mendation was formally made to the 
Chamber of Commerce and in conjunc- 
tion with the same, a meeting was 
called of all civic organizations and 
clubs. This meeting was held with a 
good attendance and a matter that had 
lagged and was about to die was placed 
on a program that is working out to 
ultimate success. 

Through the members of the club 
in the local high school an invitation 
was extended to the School Masters’ 
Club of Los Angeles to hold their 
April meeting in San Fernando. The 
invitation was accepted and a special 
committee was appointed for their en- 
tertainment. 

The Committee on Public Affairs 
and a special Park Committee give 


much time and effort for a park on 
the local railroad property. A map 
was made and a conference held with 
Southern Pacific officials. The sugges- 
tion was taken under consideration, the 
map sent to the general office at San 
Francisco. The committee is in touch 
with this plan with instructions to push 
it through to completion. 

The Committee on Publicity has on 
file clippings of 948 single column 
inches of space in the local newspapers 
devoted to local Kiwanis news and that 
of International. 


Il. ATTENDANCE 


tena Per- 
January Puc ues 74 =63 85.13 
January 12......./4 64 8648 
eammary 19... .5.% 74.~—CCO 82.43 
January Debra: GR G4 76 60 78.94 
February 2......./6 69 89.47 
February 9....... 76 ~=—«65 85.52 
February 16....... 75 62 82.40 
February 23....... 75 66 = 88.00 
March | 75 73 «97.33 
March Pe wees 75 73 97.33 
March ree ae 77 76 =97.40 
March «erate 79 77 = 97.46 
March Soe chaa ti 79 76 =: 96.20 
April By iis 79 76 96.20 
April ae 79 75 94.93 
April eee ear 82 76 =: 992.67 
April a 82 76 9?.67 
May Sy Seen ct 82 74 =—90..24 
May ee 8] 64 79.01 
May 18.......80 64 80.00 
May eS 78 62 79.48 
June EPreroee 78 60 # 76.92 
June Taek cee 78 =60 78.20 
June / Aer 78 69 ~~ 88.46 
June tt ee 66 84.61 
June 0 avin vere 60 76.92 
July ee ey 77 60 71.92 
July RPP RE 79 64 83.11 
July | So ae 79 58 73.41 
July + SSS eae 79 61 89.87 
August Paley Ves 8] 62 76.54 
August Pas ve ess 8] 63 77.77 
August | ore 81 49 60.49 
August 24....... 8] $6 69.13 
August | Pere 8] 58 71.60 
September 7....... 80 52 65.00 
September 14....... 79 56 78.88 
September Be as ae 79 67 84.8 | 
September 28....... 79 «67 84.81 
October Pas 5 lee 19 63 79.74 
ceeeeer ~ 12... 2.66% 79 66 = 83.54 
October » Pee 79 66 83.54 
Ceteper’ 20;...... 79 «67 84.8] 
November 2....... 79 66 83.54 
November 9....... 79 «67 ~~ = 8481 
November 16....... 79 68 ~~ 86.07 
November 23....... 79 «63 79.74 
November 30... .... 79 59 74.68 
December 7....... 79 64 81.01 
December 14....... 79 69 ~~ 87.34 
December 21....... 79 59 §=—6. 74.68 
December 28....... 79 63 ~~ 79.74 


General average for the year—82.77% 
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III. PROGRAMS, COMMITTEES 
AND SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


The programs for the year have all 
been arranged with a definite outline 
for each meeting. A chairman of the 
day is assigned or a committee ap- 
pointed or the president calls for an 
open meeting for reports, business, etc. 
Each meeting is opened by singing 
“America,” saluting the flag and the 
invocation. A group of songs by the 
club is then put over. Lunch is served. 
The order of the day is then presented. 

Jan. 5. Annual party and installa- 
tion of officers—6:30. Ladies present. 
McCormick, toastmaster. Drawing 
prizes. Presentation of pins for 100 
per cent attendance. Duet by Mr. and 
Mrs. Fraisher. Ernest Lucas, Inter- 
national field representative, gave a 
talk. Lieutenant Governor Ferguson 
installed officers. Short talks by sev- 
eral. Solo by Dr. Lusby. Presenta- 
tions. Dr. Ernest Bashor of Los 
Angeles spoke on “Kiwanis Ideals.” 
Evening closed with dancing. 

Jan. 12. Open meeting. Special 
music by high school pupils. President 
appointed committees and_ installed 
same. Report of a new club organized 
at Lancaster Friday night and spon- 
sored by this club. 

Jan. 19. Minutes of Board of Di- 
rectors read. General discussion of the 
work of the club with an outline of ob- 
jectives for the year. E. P. Burley 
gave a song recital. 

Jan. 26. The speaker of the day 
was Jay W. Stevens, State Fire Mar- 
shal and a member of the San Fran- 
cisco Kiwanis club, 

Feb. 2. H. H. Dace was introduced 
as the new president of the Chamber 
of Commerce. Bob Hanley of the 
Van Nuys Rotary Club spoke on 
“Rapid Transit.” 

Feb. 9. Dace presented the finan- 
cial budget of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the club endorsed the same. 
D. N. Partch, road man for the Ford 
Motor Company, was the speaker. 

Feb. 16. Committee appointed to 
arrange golf tournament. J. R. Allen, 
a member of this club, gave a trave- 
logue on his recent trip to Europe. 

Feb. 23. F. B. Roberts, the presi- 
dent of the new Exchange Club, was 
a guest and spoke, receiving the greet- 
ings of our club. The program and 
music were patriotic. McCormick 
spoke on “Washington.” 

Mar. 2. The program consisted of 
music. Mr. and Mrs. Blankenship 
gave several numbers. Sterling pre- 
sented high school pupils. Boys’ Glee 
Club. Miss Hawkinson, solos, Mr. 
Gross, violin. 

Mar. 9. Jimmie Smith of Tujunga 
in songs. C. C. Prescott, banjo solos. 

(Turn to page 620) 
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~Autumn 


The frost is on the pumpkin and the corn is in the shock. 
The autumn leaves carpet the forest floors in brown. Now 
is the time when one fool with one cigarette butt can de- 
stroy more property than he will earn in a life time. 

Last year Kiwanis International indorsed Forest Con- 
servation. It is a bit like what Mark Twain said about 
the weather; every one talks about it yet no one seems to 
do anything about it. 

The supply of timber on this continent is doomed unless 
some method of stopping forest fires is discovered. Un- 
less public opinion is aroused there will be no wild life 
left on the continent. Conservation of forests and preser- 
vation of wild life are problems so intermeshed as to be 
inseparable. 

Frequent trials prove that trout cannot live in hot water 
or on dry land. Quail protest when put in city streets 
to peck their living where the sparrows get theirs. Squir- 
rels, rabbits and deer are troublesome to shoot in the zoo 
as one is so liable to kill a peanut cracking holiday seeker 
with the same shot. 

Forest fires are the direct cause of the annihilation of 
game. The careless camper with his little match, that 
cigar or cigarette butt tossed into the leaves, that camp 
fire left burning, all are contributory causes to one of the 
worst menaces which confront us. Water supply, tim- 
ber supply, game supply, recreation grounds and all other 
allied interests are at the mercy of the uneducated, un- 
conscious incendiary. 


“8 D> 
For every dream which died a truth came true. 
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(Committees 


The work of any Kiwanis club is far beyond the ability 
of any one man. No president can attend to all the 
detail of a properly and powerfully functioning club. The 
real test of a club president is his ability to get others 
to do the many things required to keep a Kiwanis club 
functioning. 

The success of the club is in proportion to the function- 
ing of its various committees. The fault of most stand- 
ing committees is that they sit! When on their tip toes 
the club is never moribund. 

Ten years’ experience has developed a dozen standing 
committees to attend to the objectives and the policies of 
the organization. Allocating Kiwanis work to these com- 
mittees takes the work off the president and ties in the 
various committee members to the activities of the club. 

The same committees function in the club, the district, 
and International organization. The work of each meshes 
perfectly with most of the others. Some few clubs find 
little need for some of these committees because of local 


conditions, but because these various committees work with 
similar committees in the district, in International and 
with every other committee, there is a real place for each 
and every club. 

What better place for Kiwanis education than at an 
inter-club meet? Where can under-privileged child work 
be better developed than through the Committee on Pub- 
licity ? The Committee on Business Standards works with 
the Committee on Good Will and Grievances, and with the 
Committee on Agriculture in trying to establish a better 
understanding between farmer and city man. 

The standing committees of Kiwanis were not formed 
haphazard. Each is planned to fill an especial need. 
None is superfluous. If the officers study the why and 
the wherefore of the set-up of committees they will develop 
each of them. When all function the club is an assured 
success. 


Fools rush in where wise men wait for the 
green light. 


GD 


I deal i 


Ever since men first walked erect they have watched 
the North Star, believing it fixed and permanent. Navi- 
gators of old guided their crude ships by it and came 
safely to port from high adventure and great discoveries 
in unknown lands. 

Great treks of emigration were made by its guidance. 
Under its pale light men and women have flowed across 
moor and fen, desert and plain to that promised land. 
Never had it played them false. 

Yet no man has ever held the North Star in his hand, 
no man has been to it, no man has touched it. Save what 
astronomers have told us of it, we know almost as little 
today as did the ancient mariners who first followed its 
steady glow across unknown oceans. 

So men have ever followed ideals. So we follow the 
ideals of Kiwanis. High above the sordid money grub- 
bing of life, the politics and the groveling for fame and 
fortune, idealism gleams a North Star, leading men across 
trackless deserts of selfishness, over raging seas of busi- 
ness. 

We never get something for nothing. For many years 
selfishness dictated that as we never get anything for 
nothing we should never give anything for nothing. 
Idealism shows us the fallacy of such philosophy, teach- 
ing us that the man who gives the most gets the most 
in satisfaction of work well done, of a community made 
better because he lived in it. 

Take idealism out of Kiwanis and you take Kiwanis 
out of the world. Let us steer a straight course by that 
far distant and almost unknown North Star. 
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Reform from Within 


In the old days of road building the roads followed the 
streams. They meandered leisurely up one stream and 
down the winding path of the next creek. Life was 
leisurely. Old Dobbin plodded over the stones and around 
the shady bends stopping for the driver to exchange greet- 
ings at each farm house. These roads were romantically 
beautiful. 

With the coming of the motor car, the meandering dirt 
road, easy on old Dobbin’s hoofs, became macadam or ce- 
ment. Its curves and twists were taken out and its beauty 
sacrificed to the great god Speed. 

Coincident with the whirring wheels of the automobile 
came the realization of advertisers that the man and 
woman prosperous enough to own an automobile were 
good prospects for gas, oil, pianos, cigarettes, and what 
have you. The great business of outdoor advertising came 
into existence. 

Not all of this advertising is in the hands of reliable 
people. Local garages sometimes put up signs which 
say “Detour” “Slow Down” and “Stop.” Now the mo- 
torist as well as the advocate of a country-side beautiful 
is critical of all outdoor advertising. Most objectional 
advertising is not done by big advertisers, but the innocent 
suffer with the guilty. 

Recently two thousand poster advertising men meeting 
in Kansas City, pledged themselves to a line of conduct 
which we must praise in advance. This Outdoor Adver- 
tising Association of America is a merger of all the older 
organizations and controls practically all the bill posters 
They are responsible for almost all the 
posters along the highways. Unanimously they adopted 
resolutions which will in a few years eliminate hideous 
advertising from beauty spots. 

This program will cost them millions. It was no easy 
decision to make but make it they did. They are squarely 
back of the previously adopted program of the American 
Automobile Association condemning advertising which imi- 
tates warning and direction signs, and all unsightly adver- 
tising on the roadside. 

It is encouraging to see business men organize in self- 
governing groups, regulating their own line of business, 
instead of waiting for people unfamiliar with their prob- 
lems to attempt to do it from the outside. 

Congratulations to the Outdoor Advertising 
tion ! 


of the continent. 


Assoc la- 


th ° 
{1s rs a men are i ned t he general 
? ; 
practitioners rather than specialists. 
«t D- 


Growth 

No matter how enthusiastic any man may be there are 
times when he becomes so discouraged he is inclined to stop 
because there is so much to be done and so few to do it. 

Most things we start we cannot hope to see finished. But 
the effort we put forth now is accumulative in its force and 
ultimately will affect the civilization of which we are a part. 

When John Henry, American scientist, sent the first 
telegraphic message by means of a crude apparatus he had 
set up in a laboratory in Princeton, he called his device a 
toy. Had he been able to foresee the millions of miles of 
telegraphic wires stretched over this continent or realize 
that even these were but a start for the coming wireless and 
radio he would have been dumbfounded. 

The man who invented the moving picture in a cellar at 
Washington so few years ago thought he was making a toy 
at which people would look through a peep-hole for a 
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penny. Could he have seen its marvelous development for 
amusement and educational purposes he would not have 
sold his interest in the invention for a paltry four thousand 
dollars. 

Michael Faraday, English scientist, in 1831 made an 
electric current flow through a wire attached to a copper 
core which he rotated between the ends of a magnet. It 
was merely an interesting experiment to him. Twenty-five 
billion dollars now invested on this simple experiment 
shows that he builded better than he knew. 

Reaumur, French scientist, studied wasps. One of his 
discoveries was that the wasp gathered weather worn wood 
pulp for his nest, macerating it into the light but tough 
paper, of which those nests are composed. To him it was 
but a bit of interesting detail ; practical men brought about 
the development of wood pulp paper on which this and 
most other newspapers, magazines and books are printed. 

When Benjamin Franklin flew his famous kites with the 
key attached, he was asked by a friend “What good is it ?”’ 
He replied “What good is a baby ?” 

Kiwanis is but a baby, twelve years old. The accomplish- 
ment for good of a single individual in it may seem so in- 
finitesimally small that it is hardly worth while. The ac- 
complishment of a single club for good in its i.amediate 
neighborhood may not be great compared with the needs. 
The accomplishments of the whole organization published 
annually loom large, but even they might not seem so to a 
pessimistic mind. But Kiwanis ideals are yet in their in- 
fancy. The thoughts back of them, the inspiration to others 
outside of the organization, the examples set in civic duty, 
the splendid divine insanity with which it works, is but the 
baby out of which will grow an influence on civilization so 
far reaching no mind can conceive its eventual ramifica- 
tions. 

It is not the present day accomplishments of the toy with 
which you play once a week which counts. It is the ul- 
timate, the final, the summing up of the whole! 

You are doing your part, your club is doing its part, Ki- 
wanis International is doing its part as a movement for the 
betterment of the world. The record of the years alone 
can spell the total. But be that total great or small, each 
of us may have the happiness of duty done. 


“¢ D 


? 
An innocent husband hasn’t a chance and so 


. ,7 ae 
Should never take one, 


@ D 
‘6. Ask ~Me -Another’’ 


Kiwanis International has produced no more interesting 
and informative piece of.literature than the “Ask Me An- 
other” pamphlet circulated at the Memphis Convention. 

Modeled along the lines of the newspaper and magazine 
questions and answers which have proved so interesting and 
informative, it asks and answers one hundred and twenty- 
eight questions about Kiwanis which should interest any 
member. 

Grouped under History, General, Requirements, Club 
Administration, Objects, Committees, Magazine, Districts, 
Objectives, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, it covers the whole field of 
Kiwanis information. - As the answers are “in the back of 
the book,” like a school book, there are many ways in which 
it can be used to make meetings interesting. 

Every Committee on Kiwanis Education should have a 
copy of this pamphlet and use it at club and inter-club 
meetings and competitions. There is a lamentable lack of 
knowledge of Kiwanis, considering the undoubted enthu- 
siasm of the various clubs. 

Put in this attractive form Kiwanis education is abso- 
lutely painless and most interesting! 
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Inter-Club Relations 
Gee little importance is placed on the 


benefits to be derived by members who 
have visited other clubs, bringing back to 
the home club their observations as to new 
ideas along the line of programs, activities, 
novel stunts, the welcoming of the stranger, 
and innovations of the presiding officer, and 
last but not least, a general idea of local 
problems with perhaps a helpful suggestion 
as to how they might be best solved. In the 
smaller clubs particularly it would be a most 
excellent idea for the president to give two 
or three minutes for reports by members who 
had visited other clubs during the preceding 
week. Many valuable ideas would there- 
by be brought to the club, which would 
strengthen their efforts and add to the quality 
of their programs. 

Golf and bowling tournaments, baseball 
games and picnics with various forms of 
contests will wear away that veneer of re- 
serve and permit a close fellowship which 
after all is one of the happiest and most 
pleasing results of our membership in Ki- 
wanis. 

The club Committees on Inter-Club Rela- 
tions have a wonderful opportunity for cre- 
ating just such a condition by a well directed 
program of inter-club visits. Misunderstand- 
ings are of short duration when the light and 
warmth of Kiwanis fellowship appears. 

x * # 


Effictency (Contest 


A a meeting of the Special International 
Committee on Efficiency Contest held 
September 27, 1927, in Chicago, Illinois, In- 
ternational President Henry C. Heinz, In- 
ternational Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker, 
Chairman Howard S. Smith, of Dayton, 
Ohio, and Judge Frank H. Dodge, of Little 
Rock, Arkansas, were present. 

It was the sense of the committee that a 
large participation of the clubs in this con- 
test was eminently desirable for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. It stimulates club pride. 
Although a club may not win the 
trophy of its division, it may obtain 
honorable mention. 

2. It is a report to a club itself and other 

clubs of its activities. 

A club needs to know itself and other 
clubs like to know about its achieve- 
ments. 

3. It builds up club efficiency. 

4. It brings a club prominently before other 

clubs and the public at large. 

It was decided to send out at an early 
date an outline summary of the Rules of 
the Efficiency Contest for 1927, prepared by 
the chairman, together with a copy of each 
of the four winning reports for 1926. The 


latter will serve as a guide for clubs in mak- 
ing out their 1927 reports, which must be 
filed by February 15, 1928, with their district 
governors. 

The committee desires to stress that the 
subject of Public Affairs, to which a credit 
of 50 per cent is allotted, includes under- 
privileged child work, vocational guidance 
and placement, and, in fact, all activities 
except those enumerated in the other four 
columns of the rules. 

An assignment of districts was made to 
the members of the committee for the pur- 
pose of having the member to whom a dis- 
trict is assigned, keep actively in touch with 
the clubs of that district and urge these clubs 
to enter the contest. 

The districts of Indiana, New England, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania were assigned to Howard S. Smith, 
of Dayton, Ohio; Illinois-Eastern Iowa, 
Minnesota-Dakotas, Missouri-Kansas-Arkan- 
sas, and Nebraska-Iowa to Judge Frank H. 
Dodge, of Little Rock, Arkansas; Albama, 
Capital, Carolinas, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee and Louisiana-Mississippi 
to H. Vaughan Watkins, of Jackson, Missis- 
sippi; Colorado-Wyoming, Michigan, Mon- 
tana, Southwest, Texas-Oklahoma, West 
Virginia and Wisconsin-Upper Michigan to 
R. S. Storey, of Dallas, Texas; and Califor- 
nia-Nevada, Ontario-Quebec, Pacific-North- 
west, Utah-Idaho and Western Canada to 
Walter Adams, of Provo, Utah. 


* * * 
Agriculture 


SOUTHERN farmer 65 years of age 
ate owner of 350 acres of fertile land 
was hardly able to make expenses and taxes 
until he decided to change from crop to live- 
stock farming. He added six pure bred cows 
and put in a flock of 100 blooded hens. The 
first year, he cleared about $1,200 from these 
sources and in addition had by-products of 
milk and other feeds for his pigs. He said 
that it was more profitable to sell his grains 
and hays in the form of livestock products 
than as crops. 

But it took this man too long to find his 
trouble. 

Despite the great cry of low income from 
farming, we see here and there men with 
farms who stand like beacon lights pointing 
the way to success. There are many satisfied 
farmers who are prospering. ‘These men 
know how to handle their soil; they have 
the courage to break away from local tradi- 
tions and to dare something new; they have 
a business sense and use this sense in their 
production and marketing operations. 

The International Committee on Agricul- 
ture would like to have each district and 
club Committee on Agriculture find such 
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men and when occasion permits present them 
to those farmer friends who have learned 
that Kiwanis wants to serve. Farming has 
suffered from an inferiority complex, from 
a habitual disgruntled condition and from 
a determination to be against something. 
But Kiwanians throughout the United States 
and Canada know of successful farmers, of 
lovely rural communities, and of happy, 
prosperous, contented landowners. May we 


not hear more of these in the future? 
* * * 


Vocational Guidance and 
Placement 

TATED under “Objects of Kiwanis In- 
S ternational” for 1927-28, a copy of which 
has reached every member, is the following 
recommended activity: “To enlist the in- 
terest of all Kiwanis clubs in providing vo- 
cational guidance and placement for young 
men and women through Kiwanis members 
offering advice in their respective classi- 
fications.” 

Through the revision of the Constitution 
and By-Laws, a standing International Com- 
mittee on Vocational Guidance and Place- 
ment is provided for. This standing com- 
mittee takes the place of the special commit- 
tee of last year. The District By-Laws have 
been amended to provide a standing Com- 
mittee on Vocational Guidance and Place- 
ment for each district. The International 
and district machinery, therefore, should be 
sufficiently adequate to promote the con- 
structive program in guidance and _ place- 
ment which the ever pressing need demands, 
It is now up to the clubs to see that this great 
ideal of Kiwanis is realized in each com- 
munity. 

The work of the Committee on Vocational 
Guidance and Placement should not be con- 
fused with that of the Committee on Under- 
Privileged Child. While the work of the 
two committees should be very closely artic- 
ulated, still it should be clearly recognized 
that the young man or woman in need of 
vocational guidance is quite as likely to be 
in the home of the rich, as in the home of 
the poor. 

Each club should have a strong, live Com- 
mittee on Vocational Guidance and Place- 
ment. The International office, and the 
members of the International Committee on 
Vocational Guidance and Placement are pre- 
pared to send illustrative material covering 
that phase of guidance in which any club 
may be interested. A list of clubs engaging 
in various phases of guidance and placement 
can also be furnished. 

Let us make the following slogan a reality: 
“Active participation in vocational guidance 
and placement for every club in Kiwanis 
International, in 1927-28.” 
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West Uirginta 

HE eighth annual convention of the 

West Virginia District was held at 
Martinsburg, in the Eastern Panhandle, 
September 26 and Although (with one 
exception) Martinsburg is nearly two hun- 
dred miles from the nearest of the other 
clubs of the district, ideal weather, Kiwanis 
loyalty and the desire of the Kiwanians to 
see more of their state and the good roads 
they have helped to build, resulted in a 
registration of 494, and one of the best 
conventions the district has ever held. 

With District Governor Randolph Bias 
presiding, the Kiwanians were welcomed by 
officials of the City of Martinsburg and the 
Rotary and Monarch clubs. In his report, 
District Governor Bias stressed the need 
for the promotion of civic leadership through 
Kiwanis and urged quality rather than 
quantity in membership. The reports of 
District Secretary Paul C. Lehman, Treas- 
urer John Fish, and Lieutenant Governors 
James Kennedy, Oscar L. Showalter, Roy L. 
Pixler and Irving Downey, all showed a 
growing realization of Kiwanis objectives, 
and stressed better codperation with the 
district by the clubs. 

Hon. Howard M. Gore, Governor of the 
State of West Virginia, and a Kiwanian, 
gave an address at the noon luncheon on 


the first day. Governor Gore congratulated 


the Kiwanians on their support of the good 
roads movement in West Virginia, for which 
$50,000,000 has been spent and an additional 
bond issue of $35,000,000 is planned. At 
a later session the convention pledged sup- 
port to the new bond issue. 





Che official meeting of the district trustees 
and separate meetings of the delegates from 
each of the four divisions were held in the 
afternoon of the first day and were followed 
by a sightseeing trip to historic Harpers 
Ferry (where three states meet at the 
famous water gap in the surrounding moun- 
tains), Charles Town (where John Brown 
was tried and hung) and Shepherdstown, 
where the girls of Shepherd College, of 
which Kiwanian W. H. S. White is the 
head, served lunch. 

The first evening’s program included an 
address by Roe Fulkerson, “Personal Re- 
sponsibility,” which captivated a_ large 
audience of Kiwanians and guests. Later in 
the evening informal dancing was enjoyed. 

All presidents and secretaries had break- 
fast together the morning of the second day. 
The business sessions heard reports of the 
standing committees and an address by In- 
ternational Vice-President William C. Alex- 
ander, who represented International at the 
convention. Vice-President Alexander, who 
was born near Martinsburg and married a 
Martinsburg girl, was warmly received. 
The district by-laws were amended to in- 
crease the per capita fifty cents for district 
work. The Committee on Good Roads was 
continued and the appointment of a Com- 
mittee on State Forestry was authorized. 


Nat T. Frame of Morgantown was elected 
district governor for 1928 and immediately 
tentatively appointed his committee chair- 
men for the district, to get them started 
early in organizing their work. B. A. Dot- 
son of Saint Marv’s, L. D. Lowther of 
Salem, James E. Greever of Logan and B. 











F. Howard of Welch were elected lieutenant 
governors of the four divisions in the order 
named. All selections were uncontested and 
unanimous, an unusual harmony according 
to Vice-President William C. Alexander. 

Huntington won the attendance shield and 
was also recommended as the convention city 
for 1928. <A football game and a visit to a 
large orchard plant, the State Demonstra- 
tion School, and an apple by-products plant 
were diversions of the late afternoon. 

The annual banquet at the Shenandoah 
Hotel was attended by 424, and was thor- 
oughly enjoyed. Musical numbers and brief 
addresses by Governor Randolph Bias, 
Governor-Elect Nat T. Frame and Vice- 
President Alexander formed the program. 
All speakers touched upon the true meaning, 
purpose and ideals of Kiwanis. The Gover- 
nor’s Reception and Ball closed the conven- 
tion, and was unusually well appointed and 
attended. 

The ladies were entertained at a bridge 
luncheon at the Opequon Golf Club, and 
received mesh bags as favors at the banquet. 
A pleasant feature of their visit was a 
drive to Berkeley Springs and luncheon 
there by the Martinsburg Rotary Club. 

From all reports the convention was an 
unqualified success as an event in the growth 
and appreciation of Kiwanis. The ar- 
rangements and traditional southern hospi- 
tality of the convention city were truly 
enjoyed and _= appreciated. The daily 
Martinsburg Journal issued a special ten- 
page supplement covering the convention 
proceedings and giving Kiwanis history and 
information. 











Naval Cadet Band, promoted by Kiwanian Lieutenant Commander Joe Millen, instructed under the direction of Kiwanian Captain Tom James and equipped 
with instraments purchased by the Winnipeg, Maniteba, Kiwanis club. Although this band is only five months old it has already established a reputa- 


tion for itself. 
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Loutstana-Mississip pi 


HE attendance at the Louisiana-Missis- 
sippi District Convention held in New 
Orleans at the Roosevelt Hotel, September 
8-9, by far surpassed that of all other con- 


ventions held in the district. International 
was represented by President Henry C, 
Heinz of Atlanta, 


Georgia, and Thomas 
B. Marshall of Inter- 
national Headquar- 
ters. Alvin H. Doty 
of Jackson and Pro- 
fessor Henry Wehr- 
mann of New Orleans 
assisted by the Boys’ 
Band of Jackson, led 
the singing and enter- 
tained in a way that 
made everyone glad 
that he had been per- 
mitted to attend 
this wonderful con- 


vention. All business 


sessions were pre- 
sided over by Dis- 
trict Governor H. 


Vaughan Watkins. 
‘The morning of the 
first day of the con- 
vention was devoted 
the addresses of 
welcome; annual ad- 
dress by District 
Watkins; 
introduction of Inter- 
national and district 
ofhcers; and the roll 
call of the clubs, 
three minutes being given to each to give 
an account of its activities during the year. 
President Heinz said that plenty of evidence 
was produced to show that the Louisiana- 
District was really doing a 


to 


Governor 


A fire broke out in the 
elect officers for 1927. 


Mississippi 
great work. 

Luncheon was held in the main dining 
room of the Roosevelt Hotel; the program 
was in charge of the Meridian club. 

The afternoon session was devoted to the 
discussion of the following subjects: “Budg- 
eting of Club Finances” by George B. 
Powers of Jackson; “Functioning of Com- 
mittees” by Immediate Past Governor C. A. 
Ives of Baton Rouge; “Maintaining Mem- 
bership and Regular Attendance,” Thomas 
Hedderman of Jackson; “Shall the District 
Provide District Convention Funds?” R. N. 
Sims of New Orleans; and an address by 
Dr. Arthur J. Moore of Birmingham, on 
“Aristocracy of Service.’ A_ sightseeing 
boat trip on the Mississippi River, with 
music furnished by the Jackson Boys’ Band 
was enjoyed after the afternoon session. 

The annual district dinner was given by 
the New Orleans club in the Tip Top Inn, 
fourteenth floor of the Roosevelt Hotel. 

The entertainment was furnished by the 
New Orleans, Jackson, Greenville and 
Baton Rouge clubs. 

The Presidents’, Secretaries’ and Trustees’ 
Conferences held on Friday morning were 
well attended. The outstanding feature 
of the second day was an address by 
District Secretary-Treasurer Dean C. Holmes 
of McComb, Mississippi. Mrs. Lorna 
Doone Jackson Imes of Jackson and Misses 
Eva Nell and Margaret Lewis of Green- 
ville, Mississippi, contributed many enjoy- 


able musical numbers during the 
vention, 

Newly-elected officers for the district to 
serve during the year 1928 are as follows: 
Governor, Joseph P. Dixson, Shreveport, 
Louisiana; Lieutenant Governors, W. S. 
Moore, Ruston, Louisiana; R. B. Bishop, 


New Orleans, Louisiana; Rev. James H. 


con- 





Adams Hotel, Phoenix, Arizona, just as the Kiwanis club was meeting to 
The blaze did not cause much damage and was extinguished in twenty 


minutes. 


Felts, Greenwood, Mississippi; J. C. Jenkins, 
Brookhaven, Mississippi; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Dean C. Holmes, McComb, Missis- 
sippi. Meridian was recommended for the 
1928 convention. » 4 ¥»% 


eMinnesota-Dakotas 
“7 FOUND a friend. That 
plishment which makes of life a success, 
which brings to the peasant riches and to 
king or potentate a refuge of peace and 
so—because seven hundred Kiwanians and 
Kiweens, their fine sons and fair daughters, 
found friends at the 9th annual convention 
of the Minnesota-Dakotas District, this 
convention was a success,” District 
Secretary R. A. Grady. 

“The convention of the Minnesota-Dako- 
tas, held at Alexandria, Minnesota, Septem- 
ber 1 and 2, is not history. It is not a 
thing of the past, not just a record to be 
filed in the archives of the district, for 
now and all through a thousand tomorrows 
the happiness, the friendship, the faith and 
the respect which flowered there lives on in 
the hearts of the Kiwanians of this district. 

“The opening of Governor DeMots was 
not a speech, rather was it a portrayal by 
master artist, using the hearts of his fellow- 
men for his canvas and painting with the 
colors of sky and sea, of waterfall and 
flower, of ideal and of inspiration as Ki- 
wanis materializes them in the lives of men. 

“Seven lieutenant governors reported the 
progress of their respective divisions—pro- 
gress not of individuals but growth of 
tolerance in communities, advancement of 
understanding between groups of men, 
awakening of love and respect for state 
and nation. Seven lieutenant governors 
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reported that Kiwanis lived among men 
in their respective divisions, 

“To no man, nor to any small group, 
may the success of this convention be attrib- 
uted, but for the wise counsel, for the 
thought, the time and the energy so gener- 
ously and cheerfully given by International 
Trustee Horace W. McDavid, International 
Trustee William C. 
Green, Director of 
Extension, Thomas B. 
Marshall and Chair- 
man of the Interna- 
tional Committee on 
Music, Sigmund 
Spaeth, the thanks 
and deep apprecia- 
tion of all those 
attending the conven- 
tion offered 
cerely and_ without 
reserve. 

“The evening prior 
to. the formal opening 
of the convention was 
devoted to a meeting 
of the district trus- 
tees, which was 
attended by 61 Ki- 
wanians representing 
41 clubs. Reports 
from every standing 
committee in the dis- 
trict were presented 
and every report in- 
dicated most com- 
mendable activity on 
the part of each com- 
mittee. Proposed 
amendments to the 
district by-laws were presented for expla- 
nation and discussion. 

“There was an attendance of nearly five 
hundred-at the opening session of the con- 
vention, this in spite of the fact that enter- 
tainment in the form of a in and 
about Alexandria, known as heart of 
the ten thousand lakes region, was provided 
for the ladies, 

“Business was suspended at noon the first 
day of the convention to give everyone an 
opportunity to indulge in the many forms of 


is sin- 


drive 
the 


amusement provided by nature and by a 
most eflicient committee of Kiwanians and 
Kiweens of the Alexandria club. For the 
golfers there was a golf tournament with 
the added attraction of some fifty prizes. 
For those not 
ercise a splendid water carnival was ar- 
ranged. Fishing parties were organized 
for the Izaak Waltonians, and for others, 
beautiful around a most 
country were arranged. 

“from 6:30 until 9:oo the first evening 
of the convention there were seven divi- 
sional dinners in full swing, all held in 
different hotels and halls and presided over 


inclined toward violent ex- 


drives lovely 


by the lieutenant governors. District and 
International officers visited each dinner. 
These dinners were patterned somewhat 


along the lines of district dinners. held at 
International conventions and were highly 
successful. 

“From 9:30 until an hour this writer 
is unable to state with any degree of ac- 
curacy, the Governors’ Ball swept on from 
gaiety to rapture to ecstacy for there was 
music and there was beauty and there was 
charm and friendliness. At intervals during 
the dancing, talent of an exceptional quality 
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A Mexican dinner was held in the Spanish Ballroom of the Breakers’ Hotel in Corpus Christi, Texas, 
September 5, in honor of the visiting ladies at the Texas-Oklahoma District Convention. Two hun- 


dred and thirty ladies were present. 


Seuvenirs of Mexican drawn work, handkerchiefs and mini- 


ature Mexican hats were given to each guest. 


entertained the Kiwanians and their guests 
with the best and fairest of vocal, instru- 
mental, terpsichorean and dramatic art. 
“The second day of the convention was 
largely to business, although at 
intervals of not more than thirty minutes 
forms of entertainment were in- 
During this day’s session Mrs. Nora 


devoted 


various 
jected, 
Fauchald Morgan, recently soloist with John 
Philip Sousa’s famous band gave most gener- 
ously and beautifully of her delightful and 
charming talent, 

“We believe the most impressive moment 
of the convention occurred during this ses- 
sion when International Trustee Horace W. 
McDavid, after an impressive and’ gracious 
unveiled a large and beautiful 
Canadian flag, a gift to the Minnesota- 
Dakotas District from the Kiwanis Club of 
Vancouver. 

“Fargo, North Dakota, was recommended 
as the host city for the 1928 convention. 

“Lieutenant Gvernor Jerry H. Lammers 
of Wessington Springs, South Dakota, was 
chosen governor for the year 1928. O. M. 
Levang, Lanesboro, Minnesota; Ernest J. 
Knowles, Minneapolis, Minnesota; J. C. 
West, Bemidji, Minnesota; George F. Feton, 
Jamestown, North Dakota; Chilo W. Burn- 
ham, Carrington, North Dakota; Dr. J. G. 
Follett, Watertowa, South Dakota; and R. C. 
Keagy, Madison, South Dakota, will serve 
as lieutenant governors during 1928. R. A. 
Grady was re-elected district secretary- 
treasurer. 

“The were winners in 
their respective divisions of the Visitation 
Contest held throughout the district during 
the first eight months of the year: Lanes- 
boro, Minnesota; Alexandria, Minnesota; 
Hibbing, Minnesota; Grand Forks, North 
Dakota; Devils Lake, North Dakota; Wes- 
sington Springs, South Dakota; Webster, 
South Dakota. Prizes were presented to 
these clubs in the form of large Kiwanis 
shields, 

“A bridge luncheon was arranged for 
the ladies the second day of the convention, 
which was attended by over 200 Kiweens. 
Prizes for this event were provided in 
abundance by various clubs throughout the 
district. One club presented each lady with 


address, 


following clubs 


a rose, another club supplied a small bou- 
quet for each guest, still another provided 
lovely and unique favor tally cards. To 
this party practically all of the talent visit- 
ing the convention gave freely and cheer- 
fully of their respective accomplishments. 
“That the impression may not be had that 
gaiety and pleasure held too prominent a 
piace during the two days of the convention, 
a survey of the program will show that 
there were presented thirty-three reports by 
officers and committee chairmen on subjects 
vital to Kiwanis, and all Kiwanians, and 
these reports were not merely recommenda- 
tions but splendid records of achievement. 
“To the members of the Alexandria, Min- 
nesota, club and to the citizens of Alex- 
andria much credit is due for the efficient 
manner in which all matters pertaining to 
the machinery of the convention were 
handled, for the never failing courtesy and 
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friendliness shown to all guests in their 
city and for the tremendous amount of labor, 
time and thought so cheerfully given, that 
the 9th annual convention of the Minnesota- 
Dakotas District might be the unqualified 


success that it was.” 
— * 
Utah-Idaho 
WO hundred and seventy-four Ki- 
wanians and their wives attended the 
Utah-Idaho District Convention held at 
Idaho Falis on August 17 and 18. On the 


evening of the 16th, the District Trustees 
and Executive Committee held an extended 
meeting discussing ways and means for 
district development. 

The convention proper was called to order 
by District Governor Walter Adams. The 
invocation was delivered by Reverend 
Horace Turner. Addresses of welcome were 
given by Hon. B. W. Clark, Jason W. 
McCarroll and Parley W. Rigby, President 
of the Idaho Falls Kiwanis club. Harry 
Coombs, President of the Salt Lake City 
Kiwanis club responded. International was 
represented by Trustee George E. Snell 
and Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker. 

The question “How Does Kiwanis Justify 
its Existence?” was answered by Inter- 
national Trustee George Snell. He said, 
“Kiwanis is an altruistic organization based 
upon unselfishness and the greatest joy that 
comes to us is the knowledge that we are 
doing something for somebody else. We 
are not a competitive organization; we are 
not a church, not a fraternal organization, 
social or luncheon club, but we are just a 
bunch of common everyday business men of 
our respective communities, banded to- 
gether and pledged that we as individuals 
will seek to put into our lives and our 
activities in other organizations in which 
we may have membership—the church, the 
lodge, the home, or wherever we may be— 
the objectives and activities of this great 
organization.” Mr. Parker spoke on “Club 
Leadership, Club Programs and Club 
Assimilation of Members.” 


























International President Henry C. Heinz of Atlanta congratulates Bobby Jones on his return to 


Atlanta after winning the National Amateur Golf Championship of the United States. 


The Cup 


which Bobby holds (the United States Amateur Golf Trophy) is of gold and cost $20,000. 
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In his address District Governor Adams 
stressed the objectives of Kiwanis. “In 
every deed,” he said, “Kiwanis is pointing 
the way to that higher life into which 
normal men are surely and certainly evolv- 
ing in the great natural scheme of the 
cosmos of which we are a part; and in the 
movement men are rising to the heights of 
their own better selves where they are 
finding happiness to which they aspire and 
for which they are surely destined.” The 
paper on “How to Secure Efficient Club 
Functioning” by Past Governor J. B. Gowen 
stressed the point that the one grave danger 
confronting all organizations is that of 
over-organizing which leads to taking away 
from club officers a part of the responsibility, 
the tendency to divide and subdivide which 
shifts responsibility and often leads to in- 
efficiency. The subject of vocational guid- 
ance was discussed by International Trustee 
Snell and W. D. Vincent, Com- 
of Education. One of the out- 
addresses of the convention was 
Hon. Don B. Colton, Congressman 


George E. 
missioner 
standing 
given bv 
from Utah, on “Control and Disposition of 
Public Lands.” 

lime was allowed for the reading of the 
reports submitted by the district 
chairmen. Splendid reports were submitted 
by the following lieutenant governors: J. H. 
Anderson, Blackfoot, R. L. Boise, 
Percy H. Craven, Eureka and Ben C. Call, 
Brigham City. 

The five conferences held proved of much 
interest. The Presidents’ Conference was 
presided over by Lieutenant Governor R. L. 
Mr. H. B. Thompson of Pocatello 
spoke on “Making Meetings Attractive and 
Clubs Efficient” and W. T. Elwell of Weiser, 
gave a short talk on “Committee Selection 
and Attendance Problems.” 

The subject of “Distribution of Literature 
from District and International” was. dis- 
cussed by Bayard F. Griffin, Boise, at the 
Secretaries’ Conference presided over by 
Lieutenant Governor Percy H. Craven. Mr. 
K. L. Scott of Blackfoot addressed the dele- 
gates on “How to Make Weekly Letters 


various 


Givens, 


Givens. 
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Hon. W. J. Bulow, Governor of the State of South Dakota was the guest of honor at the Labor Day 


meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Mobridge, South Dakota, A 


suit of overalls (in commemoration 


of Labor Day) and the customary ten gallon hat were presented to the Governor. 


Draw Attendance.” Good ideas exchanged. 
The “Duties as a Member of Club and 
District Boards” were explained by Dr. E. P. 
Mills, Ogden, at the Trustees’ Conference, 
presided over by Lieutenant Governor J. H. 
Anderson. Mr. J. F. Mendenhall, Spring- 
ville, spoke on “Sponsoring New Clubs.” 

Lieutenant Ben C. Call 
sided at the Members’ Conference. A paper 
on “How to Maintain Members’ Interest’ 
was treated by Dr. G. B. Crabtree of Idaho 
Falls; J. A. Lakness, Payette, spoke on “How 
to Make a Program of Activities for Greater 
Club Efficiency.” 

At the Music Conference, presided over 
by F. J. Faux, chairman of the district 
Committee on Music, Albert Southwick, 
Logan, spoke on “How to Develop Club 
Singing and Club Song Leaders,” 

The luncheon on Wednesday was held 
in the main dining room of the Bonneville 
Hotel. H. B. Aven of Bingham Canyon 


Governor pre- 

















Victor Saudek, member of the International Committee on Music, is director of KDKA Symphony 


Orchestra, Pittsburgh, and also serves as director of Pittsburgh’s Municipal Orchestra. 


Victor 


Saudek (holding baton) and his KDKA Symphony Orchestra. 


presided. The entertainment was furnished 
by the Springville club. Past Governor 
J. E. Edgerton was the speaker. 

The Imperial Glee Club under the leader- 
ship of A. J. Southwick, the Lieurance Girls’ 
Chorus, under the direction of F. J. Faux, 
violin contributions by Eugene Jacobsen, the 
Bingham Quartet, and the two monologues 
given by the Spanish Fork club, contributed 
to the success of the evening musicale and 
grand concert. 

The following are some of the resolutions 
adopted: That district approve and 
adopt the Standard Form for District By- 
Laws; that the district governor be author- 
ized to appoint a district historian; that the 
lieutenant governors visit each of the clubs 
in their respective divisions between now 


this 


and the first day of November next; and 
that each club be requested to participate in 
at least one inter-club event in next 
forty-five days; that more forest and range 
investigation work be done in this region 
by state and federal agencies; that the dis- 
trict governor appoint a committee to in- 
vestigate methods of financing district con- 
and that the committee ap- 
pointed be requested to make a report at 
the next Conference with its 
recommendations for the Utah-Idaho District. 

The following officers were elected for 
1928: Governor, Raymond Givens, Boise; 
Lieutenant Governors, J. L. Tomlinson, 
Saint Anthony; L. I. Purchell, Payette; 
Edwin R. Miles, Smithfield; David Hodge, 
Spanish Fork. 
the 1928 convention city. 


the 


ventions thus 


Trustees’ 


Ogden was recommended as 


& co * 
W estern (Canada 
HE ninth annual convention of the 


Western Canada District, held at Regina 
on August 25-26 in the beautiful new Hotel 
Saskatchewan, was well attended and the 
excellent arrangements made by the host 
club, combined with the beautiful setting, 
made it one of the most beautiful as well 
as instructive conventions that has ever 
been held in this district. 

The convention proper was opened by J. 
G. Nickerson, chairman of the convention 
committee. Addresses of welcome were given 
by Colonel James McAra, Mayor of Regina 
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and J. J. Smith, President of the Regina 
Dr. J. P. Whyte of the Swift Current 
club responded. Following the invocation 
which was pronounced by Reverend H. D. 
Leitch, Chaplain of the Regina club, the 
chairman introduced District Governor R. A, 
Darker who took charge of the meeting. 

were International 
and Thomas B. 


club. 


Among those present 


Trustee William C. Green 
Marshall of Headquarters. 
International gave an in- 
spirational address, mentioning the impor- 
smaller towns 


International 
‘Trustee Green 


tance of extension work in 


stabilization of clubs already in 
existence. Mr. Marshall gave an instructive 


address, stressing the maintenance of mem- 


and the 


bership. 
Ihe business sessions were unusually well 
The 


sessions 


attended by the delegates and visitors. 
the 
each 


attendance at 
manner, 


record of their 


kept in a novel man 
being checked in and out, thus keeping an 
Under the splendid 
Darker a 


was 


was 


accurate record of time. 
District 
Kiwanis education 
“In this year when we 

of the 
it is an 


leadership of Governor 


real advance in 
made in the district. 
sixtieth anniversary 
Confederation of feel 


honor and privilege to preside at this gather- 


celebrate our 


Canada, I 


ing,” commenced District Governor Darker, 
for the “This district 
inspire delegates to carry 


in his report year. 
meeting should 
back to their respective clubs the true value 
of Kiwanis—A conscious driving force to- 
ward newer and higher objectives’— for the 
betterment of the genus homo and the devel- 
which all true 
should During his ad- 
ministration District Governor Darker visi- 
ted all the clubs in the district, a remarkable 
feat when the great distance between clubs 
con- 


opment of those ideals to 


Canadians aspire, 


in the Western Canada District is 
sidered. 

A splendid report was submitted by Dis- 
trict Secretary S. F. Butzer. The financial 
report given by John Menzies in the absence 
of John H. Hillier, chairman of the Finance 
that the district 
good condition, financially. Greetings were 
received from the following: Henry C. 
Heinz, International President, George E. 
Snell, International Trustee, F. G. DeMots, 
Governor of the Minnesota-Dakotas Dis- 


Committee showed was in 
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Indianapolis News Boys’ Band led the Indianapolis visiting Kiwanians in a parade through the 
streets of Lafayette during the recent Indiana District Convention held in that city. 


trict, W. R. Cockburn, Governor of the On- 
tario-Quebec District and Harold C. Jones, 
Secretary of the Pacific-Northwest District. 

The Moose Jaw club was in charge of 
the noon luncheon. Excellent solos provided 
the musical entertainment. Swift Current 
and Saskatoon delegates present had special 
accoutrement to designate them as home 
town boosters. 

During the afternoon session the various 
district committees presented their annual 
reports. ‘These covered activities 
in connection with under-privileged children, 
agriculture, education, finance, publicity, 
inter-club relations, immigration, business 
standards, classifications, vocational guid- 
ance, laws and regulations and the conven- 
tion. All committee reports were submitted 
to each club prior to the convention, giving 
each club an opportunity to be fully in- 
formed of the activities of the various 
district committees, and to come to the con- 
vention fully prepared to discuss them. 

Allan C. Fraser, president of the Calgary 
club was chairman of the dinner held on 
Thursday evening. Through the efforts 
of the Calgary club, an illustrated lecture 
was given dealing with animal life and 


reports 
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The Kiwanis Club of Jersey City, New Jersey, affiliated with the other service organizations of the 
elty in The Associated Service Clubs, has erected the above sign on the Lincoln Highway at the 


entrance to Jersey City. 


and meetings are held monthly to check up on club activities to avoid duplication of effort. 
a year the service clubs meet in a joint luncheon session. 


Each service club is represented in the Associated Clubs by two delegates 


Once 
The formation of the Associated 


Clubs has been the means of preserving the entente cordial and cementing the friendships among 
the organizations. 


beauty spots in the Canadian Rockies in the 
neighborhood of Banff, Alberta. 


On Friday morning sectional breakfasts 
were held by the presidents, secretaries and 
trustees. Following the opening of the 
morning session, splendid open forum meet- 
ings were held under the direction of Past 
Governor Harry W. Whitla, Winnipeg, Dr. 
V. E. Black, Moose Jaw and Dr. J. T. M. 
Anderson, Saskatchewan. Friday’s luncheon 
was in charge of the Brandon club. 

The reports of the presidents’, secretaries’ 
and trustees’ conferences were submitted on 
Friday morning. The following officers were 
elected for 1928: Governor, Dr. C. C. Tat- 
ham, Edmonton; Lieutenant Governors, 
William J. McLean, Medicine Hat, J. C. 
Riddell, Brandon and R. W. Moore, Sas- 
katchewan. The invitation to hold the 1928 
district convention at Brandon was accepted. 


A splendid banquet held in the 
evening. At this occasion Honorable J. G. 
Gardiner, Premier of Saskatchewan, spoke 
on the “Spirit of Internationalism.” “You 
hold forth as your ideal the brotherhood of 
man which enriches the community, broadens 
the national ambition, is international in its 
God grant will some day 
dominate mankind,” he declared to the large 
group of delegates. Trophies and shields 
were presented to the winners in the various 
contests. The prize for the secretaries’ 
exhibit went to Brandon; Saskatoon 
the shield for stunts; the award for con- 
vention attendance was given to Swift Cur- 
rent; and Regina scored in the district at- 


was 


influence and 


won 


tendance for the first six months of 1927. 
The entertainment of delegates and guests 
during the convention was in no way over- 
looked by the host club. Tennis, boating and 
golf were participated in by those enjoying 
that form of amusement; a visit was made 
to the Government House in Regina, the 
capital of Saskatchewan. There was much 
interest in the city at the time of the con- 
vention because of the visit of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales (who is an 
honorary member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Montreal) and his brother Prince George. 
The musical selections during the conven- 
tion were furnished by the various clubs, 
and the Moose Jaw quartet was heard on 
many occasions. The ladies’ reception at 
Government House and the tea at the Regina 
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Every club in the Colorado-Wyoming District planned a booth for the carnival during the Colorado- 


Wyoming District Convention held in 


Fort Collins, 


Colorado, August 19-20. Fort Collins used 


manikins to portray its activities, 


Golf Club House were in charge of Mrs. 
George Leach, Convener of the Ladies’ Com- 
mittee. 


New York 


HILE the total attendance at the New 

York District Convention held at 
Alexandria Bay, September 11, 12 and 13, 
cid not equal that at the Syracuse Conven- 
which about 1100, the 
1927 convention was about equal in that 
for its members 
and wives making over 400 from their own 
club and Watertown with Alexandria Bay 
in their 100% club representation, had 
around 276, so that the total attendance at 
the Bay Convention of 861 
was a very good showing and of credit to 


tion in 1926, was 


Syracuse registered 100% 


Alexandria 


the district. 

Early Sunday the delegations began ar- 
riving so that by Sunday evening there were 
a great number registered. The outstanding 
event of Sunday afternoon was the arrival 
of the huge Fokker plane from Brooklyn 


with eight Kiwanians from the Brooklyn 
and New York clubs. As the big plane 


flew over various cities en route, the Ki- 
wanians let loose printed matter advertising 
Brooklyn and its Kiwanis club. A great 
crowd gathered on the polo field that after- 
noon and while the wind was against the 
plane it arrived but a short time after its 
scheduled time amid the great enthusiastic 
group of Kiwanians and Kiwaniqueens. 

On Sunday evening after the Kiwanis 
church services, which were well attended, 
a start was made towards interesting mem- 
bers to attend the Seattle Convention in 1928 
by showing moving pictures of the Memphis 
Convention and _ interesting pictures of 
Glacier Park and Yellowstone Park as well 
as other interesting sights along the pro- 
posed route to and from Seattle. 

The sessions were held in a theatre, the 
opening one being well attended, but re- 
marks about the splendid places of interest 
called many members away from the Mon- 
day afternoon session. There were six 
conferences as follows: Presidents’, Vice- 
Presidents’, Committee Chairmen’s, Treas- 
urers’, Trustees’, and Song Leaders’. The 
Tuesday afternoon session filled the hall 


to capacity, resulting in a most interesting 
meeting. 

Among accomplishments of the conven- 
tion, was the practically unanimous approval 
of an amendment calling for an increase in 
the district per capita from $1.00 to $1.50 
and the adoption of rules covering the publi- 
cation of the “Empire State Kiwanis Cou- 
rier” with the subscription price of soc per 
member. Other amendments adopted were 
those required to make the district by-laws 
conform with the International as adopted 
at the Memphis Convention. These confer- 
ences, which lasted through the morning, 
can be termed the outstanding feature of the 
convention. 

One of the outstanding events of the con- 
vention was: the presentation by Interna- 
tional Trustee Walter J. Campbell on behalf 
of the Vancouver Kiwanis club of a beautiful 
Canadian flag. District Governor Dan- 
forth accepted the flag on behalf of the 
district. The addresses of International 
Trustee Campbell and International Secre- 
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tary Fred. C. W. Parker were instructive 
and educational. 

The District Quartet Contest was com- 
peted in by the Elmira and the Auburn 
Kiwanis Quartets and Lieutenant Governor 
Benjamin F. Welden presented the Lauer- 
Welden trophy cup to the Auburn Kiwanis 
club as the winner. This is a new trophy, 
donated by Andy Lauer of Auburn and 
Benjamin F. Welden of Binghamton, and 
made its first appearance at this convention. 

The Dr. Card attendance trophy 
awarded to the Ridgewood Kiwanis club 
which had 70 in attendance and _ had 
traveled 360 miles, giving them the greatest 
number of points or a total of 158, with 
Highland Park and Owego third, 


was 


second 


they having 38 and 40 in attendance and 
having traveled 360 and 168 miles re- 
spectively. 

The 1928 convention was bid for by 
Rochester and Lake Placid, but Lake Placid 
withdrew in favor of Rochester for 1928, 
expressing the hope that the convention 
would remember them in 1929. 

The election of officers was as follows: 


Governor, William C. Wright, Utica; Lieu- 


tenant Governors, Dr. C. P. Segard, New 
York, Dr. C. H. Wolcott, Schenectady, Leo 
M. Snell, Syracuse, Benjamin F. Welden, 


Binghamton and Ashton W. Caney, Batavia. 

At the banquet Tuesday evening District 
Governor-Elect Wright announced the ap- 
pointment of Robert C. Hyde of Binghamton 
as secretary-treasurer and Guy F. Swinner- 
ton of Troy as chairman of the On-to-Seattle 
Committee. 


* a * 

Indiana 
HE 1927 Indiana District Convention, 
held at Lafayette, Indiana, September 


28-30, was one of exceptional merit. All 
plans for the convention were made by the 
Lafayette club and under the direction of 
Past Governor T. A. Coleman, head of the 
general committee. Special stress was laid 
upon a program of rare worth and inspira- 
tional nature. 
Commencing tournament 


with a_ golf 




















Getting his inspiration for educating these orphan girls through Kiwanis and its activity on behalf 


of the under-privileged 


providing these girls with a thorough musical education. 
different Kiwanis club affairs and before many 
Rebik, Mildred Newton, Allie Jones and Novella McKinney. 


child, Robert Sheets, member of the Kiwanis Club of Lincoln, Illinois, is 


The girls have appeared at a number of 
other organizations. From left to right: Anna 
The last named girl is a reader who 


works in connection with the trio. 
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Wednesday afternoon, a full program was 
provided for the 590 registered guests from 
out of the city and 234 registrations from 
Lafayette. Rain on Thursday interfered 
greatly with the attendance. 

Wednesday evening, a dinner was given 
for the trustees, fifty-three of the 
sixty-seven being present, and taking part 
All 
past governors were present and Governor 
Carl E. Endicott presided. Mr. Thomas B. 
Marshall from International Headquarters 
addressed the gathering and Governor 
Howard §S. Smith of the Ohio District took 
the 
dinner for visiting golfers and visitors was 
this 


district 


in the business session which followed. 


part in program. At the same hour a 


enjoyed at another location and was 
followed by a style show and dancing. 

Thursday morning the convention proper 
opened at the Mars Theatre, Governor En- 
dicott presiding. Adresses of welcome were 
given by Mayors A. R. Ross and M. B. Mor- 
gan, both Kiwanians, mayors of Lafayette 
and West Lafayette respectively, and by H. 
G. Reiser, representing the Lafayette Inter- 
Club Council and President E. C. Elliott of 
Purdue University. President Elliott 
thanked the Indiana Kiwanians for their 
assistance in putting through the legislative 
appropriations for the state universities cov- 
ering a period of ten years. Response to the 
addresses of welcome was made by Past 
Governor A, E. Kress. On the same program 
Governor Smith of the Ohio District gave 
an address on “Kiwanis Tunes in on the 
World of Tomorrow” and Governor F. P. 
Hammond of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa Dis- 
trict spoke on “High Lights of Kiwanis.” 
Ralph McReynolds of the Evansville club 
explained the plan adopted by his club in 
giving awards to the athletes of the educa- 
tional institutions of Evansville. 

At noon Governor Endicott presided at 
International Trustee 
O. Samuel Cummings spoke on “The Dis- 
trict Trustee and His Work.” At the same 
time Governor Hammond at the presidents’ 
luncheon, Past Governor Myers presiding, 
gave an address on “Unity of Heart and 
Head” and at the secretaries’ luncheon, Past 
Governor Arbuckle presiding, Governor 
Smith spoke on “Kiwanis Efficiency.” 

The afternoon meeting was transferred 
to Eliza Fowler Hall at Purdue University 
where the lieutenant governors made 
complete reports and Reverend J. E. Fleming 
of the Marion club spoke on “Kiwanis’ New 
Educational Plan” as put into practice by 
the Marion club in awarding medals to the 
most proficient students of high schools, 
International Trustee Cummings completed 
the program with an address on “Evolution 
of Kiwanis” after having made a brief ad- 
dress to a number of members of Indiana 
Kiwanis clubs who had for five years or 
more maintained 100% record in attendance 
at Kiwanis meetings. A closing feature of 
the meeting was pipe organ music by Miss 
Fee of Columbus. 

On Thursday evening at the dinner ten- 
dered Governor and Mrs. Endicott at the 
Lafayette Armory, plates were set for a thou- 
sand and music was furnished by Elmer 
Kaiser's Trianon Orchestra of Chicago. The 
address of the evening was by Rabbi Gary 
J. August of Gary, his subject being “Ameri- 
ca and the Three Graces.” On this occasion 
International Trustee Cummings, speaking 
for the Vancouver Kiwanis club, presented 
a Canadian flag to the Indiana District, 


the trustees’ luncheon. 


six 
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making appropriate remarks and reading 
sentiments from the donor club. Governor 
Endicott responded, after having presented 
to the district an American flag of the same 
size as the Canadian flag. Dancing, special- 
ties and club singing followed. 

Election of officers for 1928 was the first 
item on the program of Friday morning at 
the Family Theatre, with the following 
results: Governor, Robert W. Chambers of 
Evansville; Lieutenant Governors, Kenneth 
Gorrell of Winamac, V. V. Swartz of 
Goshen, Joseph G. Phipps of Frankfort, 
Morris L. Rosenbush of Kokomo, James W. 
Cockrum of Oakland City and Meredith 
Lienberger of Columbus; Treasurer, Lin- 
field Myers of Anderson, Later the newly 
elected governor announced Eric L. McKew 
of Evansville as his secretary. 

Governor Endicott, to conserve time, asked 
that his review of the work of the year be 
omitted, as it would be published. Reports 
were made by the district secretary and by 
the district treasurer, showing that the 
financial affairs of the district were in good 


condition. Mr. Thomas B. Marshall spoke 
on “Some Suggestions for Greater Efh- 
ciency.” The Committee on Resolutions 


made a report, recommending, among other 
things, the adoption by the clubs of a plan 
for awards to Indiana artists similar to that 
of the Marion and Evansville clubs for 
awards to high school pupils in scholarship 
and athletics respectively. 

Following a most stirring address on 
“Citizenship,” delivered by Dean Stanley 
Coulter of Purdue University, the conven- 
tion recommended Madison as the place for 
holding the 1928 convention and Governor 
Endicott declared the convention adjourned. 

An interesting side feature was the Thurs- 
day morning breakfast for “Survivors of 
the Cape Girardeau,” those who had made 
the trip to Memphis by boat in June. Seven- 
ty-two were present and the meeting was 
presided over by Governor Endicott. 

Forty-seven clubs of the sixty-seven in the 
district, the total membership of the district 
being 4,350, as of September 1, participated 
in a club exhibit in the mezzanine floor of 
the Fowler Hotel, convention headquarters. 
The clubs were divided into sections ac- 
cording to membership. Awards were made 
as follows: Section A—Richmond, first, 
Marion, second, Terre Haute, third; Section 
B—Bedford, first, Huntington, second, Win- 
amac, third; Section C—Bluffton, first, Gas 
City, second, North Manchester, third. Best 
baby, in clubs of 1927, Gas City. Grand 
prize ribbon, Bluffton. The exhibit was 
designed to be a record of the work of these 
clubs in their home community for 1927, 
and proved an interesting feature. Awards 
were made by International Trustee, O. 
Samuel Cummings. 


* * * 


Ontarto- Quebec 


|” bypeectand and Tuesday, October 3 and 
4 were gala days in the history of 
London, Ontario, Canada, when the Ninth 
Annual Convention of the Ontario-Quebec 
District convened in that beautiful city. 
With nearly 600 registered delegates and a 
program which in point of excellence and 
dispatch surpassed any of the preceding con- 
ventions, everyone present came away satis- 
fied that the two days had been most fruitful 
in education, inspiration and entertainment. 
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It was a significant fact, and showing a 
very marked interest, that an unusually large 
percentage of the delegates arrived on Sun- 
day and early Monday morning. Hotel 
London, recently completed, a very beautiful 
and up-to-date structure, was convention 
headquarters. That everything in connec- 
tion with the program was in perfect readi- 
ness is accounted for by the indefatigable 
labors of Dr. Percy Banghart, president of 
the London Kiwanis club, Arthur R. Ford, 
general chairman of the Convention Com- 
mittee, assisted by a group of chairmen most 
creditable to the task in hand. Not only the 
London chairmen but every member of the 
London club have worked unceasingly dur- 
ing the past nine months to make the event 
successful. 

International officers who were present 
and assisted during the entire two days were 
Past International President John H. Moss, 
International Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker 
and International Vice-President Fred Page 
Higgins. 

On Sunday evening Kiwanian Reverend 
William Beattie delivered a message of in- 
spiration at one of the London churches. 
This service was well attended. During 
Monday morning and throughout the entire 
day the Registration Committee was kept 
exceedingly busy. Conferences of presi- 
dents, secretaries and trustees on Monday 
afternoon brought fruitful reports from each. 
International Secretary Parker spoke on “Ki- 
wanis in Ontario-Quebec District’ at the 
first general session of the convention in the 
convention hall. Addresses of welcome from 
the Mayor of London and from various 
public bodies brought fitting reply from Dis- 
trict Governor Cockburn, 

One of the outstanding features was the 
dinner on Monday evening at which Past 
International President Moss delivered an 
address which rates as a Kiwanis classic. 
The Governor’s Ball later in the evening 
brought the first day of the convention to 
a happy close. 

Tuesday morning’s session brought splen- 
did reports from district secretary-treasurer, 
lieutenant governors, governor and commit- 
tee chairmen. These reports contained in 
concise form the essence of the year’s work 
and it was indeed most gratifying to learn 
of the multiplicity of tasks planned and car- 
ried forward in the thirty-four Kiwanis 
clubs. 

The noonday luncheons were key points 
on both days. At the Tuesday luncheon 
various trophies for efficiency and attend- 
ance were awarded. Exhibits were pre- 
sented. Another feature of interest at this 
luncheon was the presentation of a unique 
speedometer and another gift to Interna- 
tional Secretary Parker as winner of the 
marathon dance at the Governor’s Ball on 
the previous evening. This marathon dance 
was so successful it will likely become an 
annual feature. 

While the convention eclipsed in many 
ways previous gatherings, it was further 
noted that the interest was sustained to the 
very close as evidenced by the large attend- 
ance and splendid program at the Theatre 
Stunt Night on Tuesday. This affair held 
each year always attracts, but the clubs this 
year surpassed all former efforts. Those 
participating were Peterboro, Hamilton, 
Brantford, Windsor and London clubs. The 
famous London Male Chorus and Quartet 
and an inspirational address by Kiwanian 
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Reverend Tom Roy of Brockton, Massachu- 
setts added greatly to the evening. The 
award for the best stunt was made to the 
Windsor club. 

The new officers for 1928 include: Gover- 
nor William Y. Mills, Kingston; Lieuten- 
ant Governors, Andrew Gaul, Hamilton, 
John A. Waddell, Brantford, William S. 
McLennan, Montreal, and Dr. William A. 
Lewis, Barrie. 

The convention city for 1928 was named 
as Kingston, Ontario, after a vote had been 
taken with Kingston and Sault Ste. Marie, 
each actively competing. 

During the two days of the convention 
the visiting ladies were exceptionally well 
cared for. Included in their program of 
entertainment was a drive about the city and 
an afternoon tea, a courtesy of the London 
Rotary club. 

Various presentations were made includ- 
ing a silver tea service to Governor Cock- 
burn; picture of famous spot in London, 
England, to Past International President 
Moss by Governor Cockburn; travelling bag 
to Secretary-Treasurer J. Smyth Carter; 
gold cigaret lighters to Past International 
President John H. Moss, International Secre- 
tary Fred. C. W. Parker and Lieutenant 
Governors W. Cecil George, S. F. Dadson, 
Fred E. Harvey and W. Y. Mills. 

* * 


* 
¢ ™ 
New fersey 
HE Tenth Annual Convention of the 
New Jersey District was held at Ocean 
City on September 29, 30 and October 1, 
and proved to be the largest as well as the 
most educational and inspirational conven- 
tion ever held in the New Jersey District. 
The Flanders Hotel, which was the conven- 
tion headquarters, was filled to overflowing, 
and unusual activity prevailed throughout 
the three days. 

The registration and attendance was the 
largest in the history of the New Jersey 
District. The registration totaled 1503, and 
at the Inter-Club Ladies’ Night held at 
the Gateway Casino on Thursday evening, 
a total of 1428 dined and sang together. 
The convention sessions were exceptionally 
well attended, with all but four of fifty-six 
clubs represented by delegates on the con- 
vention floor, 

An unusually well balanced program was 
carried out, with speakers of the highest 
type, giving Kiwanis education and enthu- 
siasm, which makes one a better citizen and 
a better Kiwanian. 

International Trustee Walter J. Campbell 
or Springfield, the official 
representative of International, gave one of 
his inspirational addresses entitled “How’s 
Your Shape?” In outlining the various 
definitions of Kiwanis he mentioned that it 
is “The gateway through which men pass 
from selfishness to service.” He outlined the 
requisites of a good Kiwanian, and stated 
his conception of the place Kiwanis should 
hold in a man’s life. Any member could-not 
but be a better member after listening to this 
wonderful address. 

Roe Fulkerson, also representing Inter- 
national, was eloquent in his usual vein of 
humor, mixed with words of rare advice 
and admonishment. He talked along the 
lines of personal responsibility, and illustrat- 
ed with several incidents from every day 
life, the duties that members have to their 


Massachusetts, 


families, Kiwanis club, and nation. He 
compared our life and our conduct thereof 
with business, and recommended that we 
use as much care in determining the condi- 
tion and standing of ourselves as we do of 
our business. The subject was covered as 
only Roe Fulkerson can cover a subject, and 
left a very favorable impression on the minds 
of those who heard him. 

Past Governor Robert J. Rendall of Jersey 
City, delivered on Friday afternoon, one of 
the most interesting and instructive ad- 




















One of the signs erected along a twenty-mile 
beach by the Kiwanis Club of Ilwaco-Long 
Beach, Washington. 
dresses ever heard in the district conven- 
tions. Mr. Rendall dug deep into the wealth 
of Kiwanis information, which he has at his 
command, in dissecting “The Six Foot Ki- 
wanis Yard Stick.” He stated that the two 
most important things in any Kiwanis club 
at the present time are (1) selection of new 
members and (2) proper Kiwanis education. 
The “Six Foot Kiwanis Yard Stick” by 
which he would measure every new member 

follows: 

1. Integrity and honesty 

2. Proper classification already established 

3. Patriotic and good citizen 

4. Compatible 

5. Energy and enthusiasm 

6. Constancy 
And, in addition to being full measure to 
the above standard, he must be “all wool.” 

The “Ask Me Another” forum, conducted 
by Past Governor William J. Carrington of 
Atlantic City, was one of the most educa- 
tional features of the convention, and could 
be used by any of the clubs to good ad- 
vantage in stimulating interest in Kiwanis 
education. 

Kiwanian Dr. C. P. Segard, Chairman of 
the New York District Committee on Voca- 
tional Guidance and Placement, delivered 
a most comprehensive talk on vocational 
guidance and placement. He outlined the 
fallacy of the present educational system 
along the line of vocational guidance, sug- 
gested means of eliminating to a great ex- 
tent this condition, and clearly established 
a well defined program that Kiwanians may 
foliow in the advancement of this great 
movement. Dr. Segard is an authority on 
this subject, and the New Jersey District 
was very fortunate in being able to obtain 
him at such an opportune time. 

Music played no small part in the success 
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of this convention, and very seldom can more 
spirited group singing be obtained. From 
the minute that 1428 voices opened the din- 
ner program at the Gateway Casino, until 
the gavel dropped, closing the Tenth Con- 
vention, every Kiwanian was ready to burst 
into song when Jules Brazil stepped to the 
platform. One of the features of the con- 
vention was the “Sing Song” conducted by 
J. L. Edwards, Riverside club, William 
Woodhouse, Trenton club, and Thomas 
Husselton, Atlantic City club, each of whom 
is a song leader of their respective clubs. 
This proved to be a practical demonstration 


of various types of songs and different 
methods of singing them. 
The Presidents’ Conference, Lieutenant 


Governor S, Edgar Cole presiding, the Sec- 
retaries’ Conference, Lieutenant Governor 
Stephen E. Pawley, presiding, and the Music 
Conference, Russell Nulty, Chairman of the 
District Committee on Music presiding, all 
proved to be exceedingly interesting and in- 
structive. All conferences were well attend- 
ed and the enthusiastic discussions proved 
the interest that was being taken in the 
various subjects. The District Trustees’ 
meeting transacted little business of impor- 
tance except the nomination of district ofh- 
cers for 1928, and the general discussion of 
the proposed amendments to the District By- 
Laws. 

The report of each of the district com- 
mittees was published in pamphlet form 
and distributed to all of the delegates, in- 
stead of the usual custom of having each 
chairman read his report on the convention 
floor. This proved to be very popular with 
the delegates and gives them the advantage 
of having the reports for future study and 
reference. 

The report of Governor Will T. Bingham 
outlined the various activities and accom- 
plishments of the district during the current 
year, and was enthusiastically received, as 
positive evidence of the healthy condition 
of which the district can boast. His report 
revealed to some extent the great amount of 
time and effort which he has devoted to the 
office during his administration. The reports 
of the four lieutenant governors outlined in 
more detail the activities of their particular 
divisions, and showed that each of them has 
been active in the administration of 
their various duties. The reports of the 
district treasurer and secretary gave statis- 
tics of the clubs’ standing and financial con- 
dition of the district. 

In presenting the district awards for the 
Efficiency Contest, Past Governor Joseph B. 
Hottel outlined briefly the outstanding ac- 
complishments of the various winning clubs, 
and strongly urged that each club arrange 
to submit an efficiency report for the current 
year. He presented appropriate placques 
to the following clubs: 

Gold Division: first, Atlantic City; second 
Newark. 

Silver Division: first, Jersey City; second 
North Hudson and Trenton; third, Asbury 
Park. 

Blue Division: first, Irvington; second, 
Bridgeton and Wildwood; third, Camden 
and Hammondton. 

White Division: first, Rutherford; second, 
Egg Harbor; third, Plainfield. 

In presenting the Attendance Contest 
awards Past Governor George R. Geiger 
complimented the various clubs on the 
splendid attendance record made during the 


very 
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ten weeks’ period of the Attendance Contest. 
He also complimented the district on win- 
ning International Attendance Banner 
for the Blue Division in 1926. Cups, prop- 
erly engraved, were presented to the follow- 


the 


ing clubs: 

Gold Division: Atlantic City, 80.06; Silver 
Asbury Park, 94.89; Blue Div- 
ision: Bayonne, 99.85; White Division: Vine- 


Division: 


land, 100.00 
I'renton, Chairman of the 
Resolutions, presented three 


Paul Duryea of 
Committee on 
resolutions which were adopted by the con- 


vention: One recommending the universal 


adoption of a uniform system of trafhe con- 


trol in the State, one recommending to In- 


ternational that the District Secretary be 


made a delegate at large at International 
conventions, and one expressing appreciation 
for the 


the 


splendid cooperation extended by 


various agencies that contributed so 
greatly to the success of the convention. 
Four amendments to the District By-Laws 
were adopted by a two-thirds majority of the 
delegates. The first specifies that a club not 
represented for two successive years at an 
International convention, or fails to have at 
least one delegate at any district convention, 
shall be considered not in good standing. 
The second provides means for the appoint- 
a lieutenant governor between con- 
he third 
and fourth make provisions for a “Classifica- 
and a 
Com- 


ment ot 
ventions, when a vacancy arises. 
Committee” 

“Vocational Guidance and Placement 


as adopted by Kiwanis International 


tion and Membership 
mittee” 
at Memphis Convention. 

An amendment, to reduce the number of 
district trustees’ meetings from four to three 
during the year, was lost by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

Che list of district officers for 1928, recom- 
mended by the Nominating Conference, were 
acclamation as follows: 
Stephen E. 


elected by 
District Governor: 
Asbury Park. 
Lieutenant Governors: James Andrews, 
Dover; S. Edgar Cole, Plainfield; Fred C. 
Trenton; Morton C. Haight, Pitman. 
lreasurer: Henry D. W. Loeffler, Newark. 
Park recommended as -the 
1928 convention city. Few conventions have 


Pawley, 


Beans, 


Asbury was 


been more attrac- 
tive to those seeking 
entertainment. The 


Ladies’ Night at the 
Gateway Casino was 
by far the most gor- 
geous and spectacular 
affair held in 
the district, and Roe 
Fulkerson claims that 


ever 


it exceeded any sim- 
iliar feature which he 
has ever witnessed. 
The 
held in the pool of 
the Hotel 
on Friday night, were 
The 
fur- 
the 


water sports, 


Flanders 


indeed unique. 





band concert 


nished through 
courtesy of the Phil- 
adelphia and Reading 
Railroad Company, 
served as a splendid 
background through- 
out the evening, in 
eddition to the half 
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hour’s concert which attracted such a large 
A large number of delegates re- 
mained over the week-end to witness the 
Beach Polo Game between Newark and 
Jersey City, the fire drill, fire works, beach 
party and other entertainment arranged for 
Saturday evening. 

Never have the ladies been more royally 
entertained than at Ocean City. Every 
minute of the day and most of the night, 
the Ocean City ladies were in constant at- 


crowd. 


tendance, and succeeded without any doubt 
in giving the ladies two wonderful days of 
activity. Card parties, luncheons and boat 
rides and various other forms of entertain- 
ment gave a variety that was thoroughly 
enjoyed by all. 

The method in which the Ocean City club 
took care of the delegates’ cars was most 
thorough and fully appreciated by all of our 
motorists. Every delegate was transported 
to the various convention sessions and enter- 
tainments without a moment’s delay, and 
ample cars were always available for sight- 
seeing trips, or any tour that could be de- 
sired. Plans had been most carefully made, 
and were splendidly executed for the con- 
venience of all members and guests during 
the entire convention. 

“Too much credit cannot be given the 88 
members of the Ocean City club,” says Dis- 
Secretary H. H. Melvin, “for the 
splendid manner in which they handled 
every detail of the convention. They boast 
that entertaining is their business, and we 
can compliment them no higher than to say 
their business. 


trict 


that they thoroughly know 
Not the slightest detail was overlooked, and 
every courtesy of the city was at our com- 
mand, It will be difficult for any 
club or any city to handle our district con- 


indeed 


vention in a more thorough manner.” 


Texas-Oklahoma 


URSUANT to the ruling of the district 
trustees in their meeting held in January, 
Dallas, Texas, the Tenth Annual 
Convention of the Texas-Oklahoma Dis- 
trict 


1927 at 


was held in Corpus Christi, Texas, on 








November, 1927 


September 5-6, with the Kiwanis Club of 
Corpus Christi as host. 

The report of the Committee on Creden- 
tials made by its chairman, E. R. Gregg, 
Rusk, Texas, revealed that 74 chartered 
clubs were represented by a total of 165 
delegates and that 13 delegates at large were 
present, making a total of 178 in the house 
of delegates. Forty Texas clubs were repre- 
sented and 34 Oklahoma clubs, the former 
by 88 delegates and the latter by 77 dele- 
gates. In addition to the foregoing, the 
Kiwanis Club of Weatherford, unchartered, 
was represented by its district trustee who 
was admitted to the delegates 
by act of the convention. 

The report of the Committee on Election, 
made by its chairman, E. C. Hoffman, Mus- 
kogee, Oklahoma, was as follows: H. G. 
Hatfield, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
elected to the office of district governor of 
the Texas-Oklahoma District for the year 
1928. The following were unanimously 
elected to the office of lieutenant governor: 
Max C. Smith, San Marcos, Texas; Oscar 
E. Casey, Galveston, Texas; E. R. 
Rusk, Texas; J. L. Jackson, Jr., 
Falls, Texas; Frank McPhail, Ardmore, 
Oklahoma; Otto C. Talequah, 
Oklahoma; Daniel D. Swinney, Tonkawa, 
Oklahoma. Dallas, Texas, was recommended 
for the 1928 convention city. 

The report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, made by its chairman, Immediate Past 
Governor Frank M. Bailey was accepted. 

As has become customary in the Texas- 
Oklahoma District, on the evening prior to 


house of 


was 


Gregg, 


Wichita 


Seymour, 


the opening of the convention a religious 
musicale held under the direction of 
the host club, at which Earl E. Simms of 
Austin, Texas, presided as chairman of the 
district Committee on Convention Program. 


was 


Music was rendered by the united choirs of 
the city and special music was rendered by 
guest artists in attendance at the 
convention. The address of the evening was 
delivered by Honorable Dan Moody, Gov- 
ernor of 


several 


Texas, who spoke on a subject 


suitable to the occasion. This meeting was 
held in the open air in Spohn Park and it is 
estimated that 6500 attended. All seating, 
lighting and speech amplifier arrangements 


were adequate and 
the weather was 
ideal for an outdoor 
meeting. The meet- 
ing completely ac- 
complished the pur- 
pose for which it 
was intended and 


was one of the most 
successful of its kind 
ever held in the dis- 


trict. 
Kiwanis Inter- 
national was repre- 


sented by  Interna- 
tional Secretary Fred. 
C. W. Parker, 
addressed the conven- 
tion on the subject, 
“Business Standards,” 
and whose participa- 
tion in the program 
and discussions was 
of great benefit; 
also by International 
Trustee Charles E. 


who 








Kiwanians of Lawrenceburg Indiana, donned their working clothes, and with their axes, shovels and 
ether working utensils blazed the way for Lawrenceburg’s playground, 


Rinehart of San 
Diego, California, 
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who addressed the 
convention on the 
subject “Kiwanis To- 


day and _ Tomor- 
row.” Trustee Rine- 
hart’s address was 


highly beneficial and 
enjoyable to the en- 
tire convention. Wal- 
ter C. Humpton, field 
representative, also 
appeared on the pro- 
gram and spoke on 
the subject of “Ex- 
tension.” 

Other distinguished 
guests who appeared 
on the program were 
Hon. Claud Pollard, 
Attorney General of 
the State of Texas, 
and member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Aus- es 
tin, who addressed 
the convention on the 
subject “Kiwanis and 
Good Citizenship.” 
Honorable S. M. N. 
Marrs, also a mem- 
ber of the Austin Ki- 
wanis club, who is 
State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 
of Texas, delivered a 
few remarks to the 
convention. It should 
be noted that all who 
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on agricultural pro- 
grams at the Bremer- 
ton, Centralia, Ed- 
monds, Tacoma, Se- 
attle, Elma, Olympia 
and Shelton Kiwanis 






clubs. 

Camas is encourag- 
ing the prune 
growers by having 
prominent speakers 

pron, Soy address them. Cen- 
tralia had a “mutt” 
dog show at the 





x Southwest Washing- 

ton Fair, and Cheha- 
ey lis did considerable 
booster work for this 
fair. Eugene assisted 
in the success of the 
Lane County Fair. 
Everett sold _ tickets 
for the North Pacific 
Fair and took part in 
a chariot race there. 
Mount Vernon Ki- 
wanians led other 
local organizations in 


To 


— 





a program of assist- 
ance for the Skagit 
County Fair. On- 
— a tario held a picnic 


with nearby farmers 
with over 400 present. 
The Kennewick and 
Pasco clubs joined in 
sponsoring a Twin 





/ City Fair, these clubs 

Se being located on op- 

“ae posite sides of the 
: i Columbia River. 


Seattle is active in 
eliminating the ear- 








provided by the Ki- 
wanis Club of Corpus 
Christi was of the 
highest order, especially that for ladies in 
attendance at the convention. Beautiful 
souvenirs and favors were distributed by 
the host club to all who registered and 
every effort was made to assure that every- 
one in attendance should have an enjoyable 
time. Several unusual features of entertain- 
ment were provided and all were greatly en- 
A conspicuous entertainment feature 
of the convention was Stunt Night, which 
was held at the Palace Theatre on the eve- 
ning of Monday, September 5, under the 
direction of Jack Horne, member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Tulsa, who also directed the 
singing throughout the convention sessions. 
Stunt Night was participated in by eleven 
clubs and was attended by all who were 
present at the convention. The entertain- 
ment was greatly enjoyed and appreciated. 


P. L. 


joy ed. 


An official meeting of the Board of Dis- 
trict Trustees, was held at noon on September 
5, at the Nueces Hotel, Corpus Christi, Tex- 
as. Seventy clubs were represented at the 
meeting, which was presided over by Im- 
mediate Past District Governor Frank M. 
Bailey, Chickasha, Oklahoma. Past Gover- 
nor Bailey, called the meeting to order and 
the official program as presented by the 
district Committee on Convention Program 
was approved. International Trustee Charles 

Rinehart of San Diego, California, was 
introduced and addressed the meeting 


A. Jeffers, member of the Kiwanis Club of Dallas, Texas, was awarded a badge 
not having missed a meeting in ten years. 


The original of this cartoon, 
Kiwanian Jeffers. 
briefly. The meeting then proceeded to the 
selection of a lieutenant governor to preside 
over the sessions of the convention in the 
absence of District Frank C, 
Smith. Lieutenant Governor H. E. Stout was 
elected to preside at the convention sessions. 


Governor 


Pa cific-No: rthwest 


HE past month has been an outstanding 

one in the work of promoting better 
understanding with the farmers. August 
is the month of the sectional fairs and the 
clubs have done great work in cooperating 
with the agriculturists to the end that the 
various expositions might be successful. 
This writeup is devoted to the activities of 
the Committee on Agriculture in order that 
some idea may be had of the seriousness 
with which the clubs are advancing the pro- 
gram of Kiwanis International. 

Ashland is advocating the use of bulbous 
bluegrass seed by the farmers; Medford is 
working upon a similar program and is sel- 
ling the idea throughout the county. 

Bellingham had a rabbit banquet, with the 
members of the Whatcom County Rabbit 
Breeders Association as guests. Puyallup 
Kiwanians in order to pep up the attendance 
at the Western Washington State Fair, put 


framed, 


wig pest which is a 
potential danger to 
crops. 

Tillamook Kiwan- 
ians are working to stimulate interest in 
the Wheeler Community Fair. Yakima 
members gave splendid aid to the secretary 
of the state fair in securing exhibits from 
each county. 

Paul V. Maris, chairman of the district 
Committee on Agriculture, and a member 
of the International Committee on Agricul- 
ture is recognized throughout the nation as 
one of America’s agriculture experts. An 
article by Mr. Maris on “Rural and City 
Relationship” published in the 
tember KIWANIS MAGAZINE. 


of honor for 
was presented to 


was 
issue of THE 


Sep- 
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cAlabama 


NTERNATIONAL President Henry C. 

Heinz was the guest of honor at an inter- 
club outing at Fair Park, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama on August 11. On this occasion the 
Fairfield, Alabama, Kiwanis club 
awarded a beautiful silver loving cup for the 
best attendance at that gathering. Mr. Robert 
L. Green, President of the Fairfield club 
writes: “We believe that one of the most 
profitable avenues of Kiwanis service is 
through the medium of inter-club relations. 
We are very proud of our inter-club rela- 
tions record and we are enthusiastic over 
the good resulting both to our club and our 
community.” 


was 
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In front of the Parliament Buildings at Victoria, 
Cc 


Totems of Alert Bay. 


At Multnomah Falls, Columbia River Drive. 


Boys’ Tour to Alaska 


Detroit Kiwanian Enables Boys to Finance Their Own Trips—Kiwants 


(lubs Entertain Them En Route 


By GEORGE A. FERRIS 


Memser, Kiwanis Cius oF Detroit; Epiror “Kiwanis KRIER” 


“ N to Alaska with Buchanan” is 
a familiar slogan to many 
people in general and to boys 
in particular, 

The man who is engaged in building 
and developing character is promoting 
the greatest and most sublime industry 
in the universe. Kiwanian George E. 
Buchanan of Detroit is a business man, 
president and general manager of four 
fuel corporations; but sordid commer- 
cialism is but a side line compared to 
his more important activity as a mould- 
er of boys into sturdy, progressive, 
self-reliant, clean, and noble men. 

George is a bashful bachelor of fifty- 
eight, with or without hopes—but ap- 
parently blind to opportunities—and 
he cautioned me to relegate him to the 
shadows in this sketch. However, it 
seems fitting and almost imperative 
that at the outset I should say some- 
thing of an introductory nature about 
this strange millionaire who loves to 
ride such a hobby. 

He was born on a farm in Ontario 
during the year of 1869 and as Uncle 
Sam is constitutionally fussy about the 
birthplace of a president, our hero can 
never park his trunk in the White 
House. He came to Detroit in 1892, 
took a hand in the coal game and has 
developed into one of the biggest men 
in the industry. He is a member of 
the Kiwanis Club of Detroit. 

A few years ago Mr. Buchanan be- 
came inspired by the desire of rendering 
a worth-while service for boys. He 
offered to personally conduct a party of 





boys to Alaska and advance each one a 
third of the necessary money, $135.00, 
providing the boy would earn a third 
and the parents would furnish the re- 
maining third. This philanthropic 
Scotchman, paradoxically speaking, 
reasoned sagaciously that the boy can- 
didate for the trip would necessarily 
have to develop ambition, thrift and 
industry in order to “make the grade” 
and that the experience of traveling 
thousands of miles through many cities 
and new scenes and scenery, left largely 
on his own resources, would contribute 
splendidly to his education, self-re- 
liance and general manliness. 

But the best feature in the plan is the 
fact that each boy has the opportunity 
of returning the third of his expense 
money to go into a fund to be used to 





a 














At Fish Hatchery on Columbia River Drive. 
Photos by R. A. Waugh 
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take some other boy to Alaska. The 
boy may or may not return the money 
at any time or never, but experience 
has demonstrated that he does. 

In the summer of 1923 forty-six fine 
specimens of alert boyhood invaded the 
west, northwest and far-away Alaska 
for a month of thrills and frills. With 
such bubbling juvenility uncorked the 
expedition was literally a “howling” 
success. Seventy-one boys formed the 
party in 1925, and again in 1926 a 
party was personally conducted to 
Alaska and this year a fourth jaunt is 
under way. 

The boys, made famous by publicity, 
are dined, honored, cheered, the guests 
of Kiwanis clubs and Boards of Com- 
merce and received by mayors and busi- 
ness leaders. 

The route is to Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Winnipeg, Calgary, 
Banff, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, 
Victoria, and an inland boat trip to 
Skagway, followed by visits to White 
Horse and Lake Atlin. The 90 miles 
from Skagway to White Horse is made 
over the White Pass and Yukon rail- 
road, following the old trail of the gold 
craze days of 1898, and through what 
probably includes some of the most 
scenically wonderful country in the 
world. 

The boys were hilarious in their en- 
thusiasm over the marvelous scenery, 
majestic mountain peaks, the novel ex- 
perience of snowballing in July on 
snowcapped summits, watching the 

(Turn to page 622) 
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Clermont, Florida, Takes Part in Many 
Community Activities 

Although the Clermont, Florida, Kiwanis 
club is only two years old, its record of 
achievements for the community is most 
gratifying. Among some of the outstanding 
accomplishments to its credit are: Provided 
playground equipment for the Clermont- 
Minneola Schools; cooperated with citizens 
in having cemetery taken over by the city; 
aided American Legion in installing flags 
on main business streets; cooperated with 
Boy Scouts in first general clean-up of the 
city and enlisted support of county com- 
missioners in cleaning roadway leading into 
the city; promoted motorcade in which 4o 
cars and nearly 200 people participated; 
entertained Postal Colony members and their 
wives at luncheon holding annual 
meeting in Clermont; renewed negotiations 
for the erection of new Atlantic Coast Line 
station; entertained more than too members 
of State Engineering Society at noon lunch- 
can and motorcade over raised 
through donations of members nearly $200 
for district dues of the Boy Scouts; started 
movement to get citizens to plant flowers 
and vegetables; held a Farmers’ Day lunch- 
vhich leading farmers of the com- 
were invited; on two different 


while 


country ; 


eon, to 
munity 


evenings, the club went in a body to clean 
up lake front near business section, which 
had been an for a quarter of a 
century; gave auto ride, ice cream and free 
movie to all children under 16 years of age 
in community, more than 150 being guests 
on this occasion; backed city ball club by 
raising $500, erected new grand stand, built 
new diamond and also organized and pro- 
vided uniforms team; at- 
tended an inter-club meeting at Sanford and 
a silver loving cup for the 
largest number in attendance. 


eyesore 


for a_ baseball 


won having 


* * * 


Moline, Illinois, Meets with Neighboring 
Farmers 

Nearly 200 men and women enjoyed a 
tasty chicken dinner, an entertaining and in- 
structive program and an evening of plea- 
sant fellowship at the Moline Kiwanis-Hills- 
dale get-together meeting in Hillsdale High 
School. The meeting was the second of the 
kind held by Moline, Illinois, Kiwanians 
and farmers residing in Hillsdale and. vi- 
cinity. At the first dinner the farmers and 
residents of Hillsdale were guests of the 
Kiwanis club. They liked that meeting so 
much that they asked that another be held 
and insisted on paying their own way. 


About half of those present were from the 
country and half from the city and when 
preferences were expressed about the best 
place to live, the country won by a large 
majority. 
K ra & 
Elyria, Ohio, Swimming Pool Insures 
Park Development 

Cascade Park, located just five minutes’ 
walk from the public square in Elyria, Ohio, 
is one of the most beautiful natural parks 
in the country. The Kiwanis Club of Elyria 
felt that a swimming pool would increase 
the local popularity and appreciation of the 
park. 
over $13,000 which they used in building 
the pool itself. The park commission then 
took the project over and completed it for 
use last summer. An average of more than 
five hundred children used the pool during 
the summer. Stimulated to action by the 
public interest shown in the swimming pool, 
the City Council pledged at least $75,000 for 
the use of the park commission in making 
Cascade Park one of the most complete, 
beautiful and accessible natural city parks 
in Ohio. Elyria Kiwanians are proud of the 
swimming pool, but prouder still of having 
by their efforts stimulated a real park de- 
velopment. 


Accordingly, the Kiwanians raised 











eek 








Swimming pool built in a public park by the Kiwanis Club of Elyria, 


Ohie, 
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Over $13,000 was raised by the club to build the pool, 
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Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Stresses Voca. 
tional Guidance and Placement 

“Twenty-seven boys have been put under 
the guidance of an equal number of Kiwanis 
club members in the last few weeks as part 
of the guidance and placement 
campaign instituted by the club,” according 
to Royden E. Webster, secretary. 

“The development in vocational guidance 
during the last 15 years has been little when 
compared with the opportunity that exists 
for greater said. Vocational 
work has grown from a very meager be- 
high development. 
drift into their 
unrest and dis- 
assist them our 
made an educa~ 
tional, moral and spiritual work. 

“Four phases are being emphasized: The 
choice of a vocation, adequate training for 
and 
The vouth showing an interest 


vocational 


work,” he 
ginning to its present 
Most young people simply 
life 
satisfaction. If we 


work. This makes for 
are to 


vocational guidance must be 


it, right placement and advancement 
betterment. 
or adaptability to any certain kind of busi- 
ness or profession is to have the opportunity 
of having as his guide or counselor a Ki- 
that vocation. 


At present the guidance is offered only to 


wanian already engaged in 
boys, but it is expected that it will be ex- 
tended to girls before long.” 
* > * 
Compton, California, Sponsors Activities 
of Boys 
The work of sponsoring the activities of 
boys, through personal interest and contact 
has been the major activity of the Kiwanis 
Club of Compton, California, this year. It 
is hoped to bring to these boys who have 


been carefully selected, greater opportuni- 
ties for moral, mental, spiritual and physical 
development, and to give to each boy 


through the assignment of a properly quali- 
fied member of the club to him, the personal 
interest that means so much in the early 
formative years of a boy’s life. 

No hard and fast rules regarding the 
choice of boys have been established, but 
the work worked in 
conjunction with school authorities and has 
compiled a list of boys who would materially 
gain by such a contact. 

= = > 


chairman of this has 


Waltham, Massachusetts, Provides Sum. 
mer Camps 

The Waltham, Massachusetts, Kiwanis 

club all the material and man- 

power for the construction of a camp for 

the Waltham troops of the Girl Scouts of 

America at Cedar Hill, Waltham, the state 


furnished 
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Tourist camp buildings erected by the Kiwanis Club of Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, at a cost of 
$3,000. The building on the left is equipped with shower baths, hot and cold water; the building 
on the right is fitted with stoves for cooking, tables and all conveniences. 


camp site. This camp included a large 
living room, fire place, open screened porch, 
dormitory and kitchen. In a letter received 
from one of the Scout leaders, the members 
were informed of the lighting of the fire of 
friendship at the dedication service of the 
new camp when special fagots were burned 
as a token of appreciation of the efforts of 
Kiwanis. 

The club also constructed at Camp Barker, 
East Douglas, Massachusetts, a huge log 
cabin mess hall to accommodate the boys at 
the summer camp of the Waltham Water- 
town-Concord Council, Boy Scouts of Amer- 


ica. This is in line with the club’s initial 


campaign as a result of which the first 
class council of Boy Scouts of America 
was organized in this community. The 


club contributed $1,000 to the council last 
year and furnished man-power for the con- 
struction of tent platforms and mess hall, 


* * # 


A Clinic for Cripples at Gadsden, 
Alabama 

The Gadsden, Alabama, Kiwanis club 
voted to shoulder financial responsibility for 
the hospitalization and treatment of twenty- 
two cripples in Etowah County. 

Twenty-two cripples in this county, per- 
sons who are not financially able to have 
the necessary attention, will be privileged 
to take treatment which in many cases will 
mean cure and in others mean such 
improvement that the afflicted will have a 
new outlook on life and a new lease on its 


joys. 


will 








One hundred Kiwanians from Galesburg, Aledo, McComb, Burlington, Kewanee and Monmouth were 
present at the dedication of the Shelter House at Monmouth Park, which was built by the Mon- 
mouth, Hlineis, Kiwanis club at a cost of $1,100. 


It was through the efforts of the Kiwanis 
club that the clinic for cripples was held 
in Gadsden, a few months ago. At that 
time 134 afflicted people from Etowah, 
Cherokee, De Kalb, Marshall Saint 
Clair Counties were examined and treat- 
ment recommended for them. Of this num- 
ber 81 were residents of Etowah, with 41 
of these needing immediate operations or 
other treatment. 
their own way and 22 were able to pay only 
a part or nothing at all. Now the club has 
agreed to underwrite the cost of the neces- 
sary operations and treatment for these 22 
people. 


and 


Nineteen were able to pay 


Augusta, Maine, Dedicates Pathological 
Laboratory 

With the last piece of apparatus installed 
and every piece of equipment in place, the 
Pathological Laboratory, the gift of the 
Augusta, Maine, Kiwanians to the Augusta 
General Hospital, was officially dedicated 
by Immediate Past President, Frank E. Mace 
before a group of interested Kiwanians and 
friends. 

The completion of the laboratory brings 
to fruition a project started by the Kiwanis 
club more than two years ago. The labora- 
tory equipment is complete and of the latest 
type. Among the instruments are a micro- 
scope of highest power which is capable of 
detecting disease germs of the most minute 
It is used in tissue and blood examina- 
A microtome is another instru- 


size. 
tions, etc. 


ment of great value and utility. With it 
tissues can be prepared for examination 


while an operation is in progress. Two 
incubators for growing disease germs have 
been provided, a centrifuge for obtaining 
sediment from fluids, a 
which works rapidly under high pressure 
and a colorimeter for the determination of 
polarized light. A Kelvinator of ample size 
and approved pattern completes the pieces 
of large apparatus. ‘ 
e * «© 


Various sterilizer 


International Falls, Minnesota, Stresses 
Child Welfare Work 

The Kiwanis Club of International Falls, 
Minnesota, has taken an active interest in 
child welfare work in this city and through- 
out the country. Several boys and girls have 
been assisted in a material way. The club 
is also backing several boys’ and_ girls’ 
agricultural organizations and is exerting 
a “We Build” atmosphere throughout the 
entire community. 
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Huntington, West Virginia, 
Extends Influence 


(From page 599) 


the matter would be brought before 
the whole club. It was in a humorous 
manner, of course, but the big brother 
who was last year’s president apparent- 
ly had wind of what was coming up, 
and answered the letters before the 
luncheon hour. 

These are only a few of the many 
interesting phases of this project. Ex- 
periences of this kind lend an appeal 
that can be had in no other way. At 
the present time our records show that 
seventy-five per cent of our club mem- 
bership is enrolled in the big brother 
movement, which proves its popularity 
after three years’ trial. 


Community Meetings 


In many community meetings our 
members played an important part in 
the programs. Last summer sixteen of 
them, including the Kiwanis male 
chorus, journeyed over bad roads to 
one of the remote rural communities 
to give a concert. Incidental to the 
musical program was the presentation 
to the church of a cabinet organ, the 
first musical instrument ever owned 
by the church. 

In commenting upon this event the 
secretary of our club, who was also the 
leader of the chorus, said, “I doubt 
whether any concert was ever given 
more appreciative attention than was 
ours on Monday night. We might 
sing for forty years in Huntington or 
Pittsburgh or New York, or anywhere 
else, and never again have such an 
appreciative audience.” 

This meeting was not without its 
humorous side. Two of the members 
of the chorus appeared in their dress 
suits. We don’t think that this will 
happen again, judging by the “kid- 
ding” they received from their fellow 
associates, although the farmers didn’t 
seem to mind it! 

As another forward step in bringing 
about closer relations with the rural 
communities, our club recently spon- 
sored a successful “Reforestation Day” 
which was in keeping with the state 
program. In carrying out this project 
the club donated 1000 Norway Spruce 
Seedlings to the members of a 4-H club 
who live away back over the hills. 
Several Kiwanians walked several 
miles over dirt roads in order personal- 
ly to present the seedlings. A good 
old fashioned country dinner served by 
the ladies of the community, was a part 
of their reward. Assisted by the State 
Extension Service Forester, the com- 
mittee spent a large part of the day in 
carrying out an interesting reforesta- 
tion program. 


Circulating Libraries 

We are now organizing a circulating 
library for rural communities. The 
first section of this library was com- 
pleted a short while ago and presented 
to the extension committee of the Coun- 
ty Farm Bureau. This is the first time 
a project of this kind has ever been 
launched in this part of the country. 

That Kiwanis has become an im- 
portant factor in the county’s rural im- 
provement program is shown by the 
following paragraph taken from the 
annual report of the county agent. 

“Your agent, being a member of 
Kiwanis, naturally concentrated much 
of his efforts in obtaining the valuable 
coéperation of fellow members on some 
of his projects. They responded royal- 
ly by sending someone to represent 
them at many of the farm bureau ac- 
tivities. They held their annual field 
day and picnic at Farm Bureau Park, 
and displayed a great deal of interest 
and praise in our behalf; they re- 
sponded splendidly to the “big broth- 
er’ idea for our boys and girls; they 
pledged their codperation and support 
to the farmers in a roadside clean-up 
and beautification project that was 
state-wide. In many ways individual- 
ly and collectively, your farm bureau 
agent found them at all times willing 
to help. Some entertainment was also 
contributed by the Kiwanis chorus in 
affairs given throughout the country. 
They have helped to bind city and 
rural communities more closely to- 
gether, and many happy associations 
have resulted through these activities.” 

Kiwanis has been a pioneer in this 
better town and country relations move- 
ment. Her record in this particular 
field has been outstanding due to the 
vision of her International Officers, but 
the problem of building up rural Amer- 
ica and rural Canada, the future citi- 
zenship of both these great nations, is 
still before us. It constitutes a real 
challenge to every club. 


Conditions Different in Industrial 
Communities 


In the State of West Virginia par- 
ticular rural conditions demand two 
distinct programs, a careful study of 
rural social conditions reveals the rural 
agricultural community and the rural 
industrial neighborhood. The indus- 
try, sentiments, ideals and social con- 
ditions of these two classes of rural 
peoples differ radically. In the former, 
we find a definite rural-farmer society 
in a rural location, while in the latter 
there is an isolated city atmosphere in 
a rural location. The first deals with 
the farmer and his conditions, while 
the second deals with labor and its con- 
ditions—coal, oil, and lumber camps. 
Here we have arranged a program that 
meets both these conditions. 
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For the distinctly rural area the 
plan as outlined by our International 
committee is pretty well understood, 
and does not need repetition here; but 
for the industrial community we be- 
lieve we have something that is work- 
able, at least it has been carried out 
quite successfully by several of our 
clubs. It is as follows: 

1. Give full luncheon meeting to 
speaker who should stress “Interde- 
pendence and reciprocal relations be- 
tween capital and labor.” 

2. Entertain at a luncheon meeting 
the religious, educational, and social 
leaders of the coal, oil, or lumber 
camps. To sympathetically under- 
stand problems of camp, have these 
leaders explain existing conditions in 
their respective fields of endeavor. 

3. Put on at an industrial recrea- 
tional center a Kiwanis evening enter- 
tainment, consisting of vocal and in- 
strumental music, readings, short skits, 
funny story telling, etc., and close with 
solicitous speaker to emphasize mutual 
interest of city folks and those of 
camps, and pledging club’s codperation 
in solving social problems, 

4. Make club contact “take” by 
sponsoring flower show and offering 
prize for best flower. 

5. Youth development. Help set up 
machinery for Boy or Girl Scout troop 
or other youth organization and offer 
prize to individual doing best work 
during definite period. 

6. Plan a Roadside Beautification 
project. 

In conclusion let me say that any 
club that fails to carry out a “Better 
Town and Country Relation Program” 
is missing a big opportunity for real 
service. It instilled new life into our 
club; it will do likewise in others. 
Let’s join hands with our country 
neighbors. 





Thanksgiving 


Be thankful for worldly success, 

For through it you have happiness 

Of giving, giving of your store 

That others may be thankful for 
Your happiness, 


For struggle here, for sorrow too, 

Be thankful,—for that gives to you 

The right and wisdom to impart, 

New hope and comfort to some heart 
That’s dear to you. 


For all temptations overcome, 

For mast’ry over self you’ve won,— 

Be thankful; for some youth in doubt 

Stood watching you, then turned about,— 
Because you won. 


Thankful be for all the treasure, 
You’ve received in heaping measure. 
But, ah, more thankful be today, 
That you may give so much away; 
That is treasure. 
—Grady—Duluth 
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The 1926 Efficiency 
Contest Reports 
(From page 602) 


Mr. George Pepperdine of Western 
Auto Supply Company, speaker. 

Mar. 16. Lieutenant Governor Fer- 
guson spoke to the club briefly. The 
day was given over to committee re- 
ports. Twelve chairmen gave reports. 

Mar. 23. Committee on Public Af- 
fairs in charge of program. George W. 
Bunton of the Greater San Fernando 
Valley Association spoke on the valley 
and its future. 

Mar. 30. Music by 
son of the high school, violin, Mr. 
Melville Dozier gave an address on 
“The System of Contracting Publi 
Jobs.” 

Apr. 6. Reports on various interests 
under the eye of the Committee on 
Public Affairs. Musical. Archie 
Brown and Kidder Brothers with old- 
fashioned harmonicas, accompanied by 
Mrs. Brown. 

Apr. 13. Songs by E. C. Killberg. 
Mr. Roscoe A. Goodcell of the Auto- 
Club spoke on ‘The King’s 


John- 


James 


mobile 


Highway.” 

April 20. Open meeting for discus- 
sion of club affairs. 

Apr. 27. Marvin Pilcher, a pupil 


of the local high school, gave the ora- 
tion with which he won the San Fer- 
nando Valley honors. Subject—‘The 
Constitution.” 

May 4. Speaker—Hon. Frank C. 
Weller, Assemblyman, 61st District. 

May I1. Mothers’ Day program 
with solos by Miss E. Maye Stephens 
of the high school faculty. “Bishop” 
Dexter of our own club gave address 
on “Our Mothers.” Mothers of mem- 
bers present. 

May 18. W. E. Evans of Glendale 


spoke to the club on “The Boulder 


Dam Project” in a most instructive 
way. 
May 25. The Treble Clef Club of 


the local high school, Miss Marzian, 
leader, gave a musical program. 

June 1. Dr. Lusby presented. a 
musical program. James Johnson, vio- 
lin, Nathan Barager, soloist, Anna 
Buchler, piano, Miss Jane Parker, ac- 
companist 

June 7. “All Kiwanis Night” din- 
ner meeting with the ladies present at 
Fraternal Hall. Dr. Lusby in two 
Harry Gross in violin numbers. 
Zero Hour program. James W. Foley, 
a Pasadena writer, gave a splendid 
address, humorous and instructive. 

June 15. L. W. Shipman, accom- 
panied by George A. Nern, sang a group 
of solos. Mr. Stewart McKee spoke 


All 


solos. 


on “The Los Angeles Harbor.” 
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of the Pacific South West Trust and 
Savings Bank. 

June 22. Dr. George T. Miller 
spoke on “Vocational Guidance.” 

June 29. Lieutenant Governor Fer- 
guson spoke on “Kiwanis Principles 
and Committee Work.” 

July 6. Clyde R. Moody, our dele- 
gate to the Montreal Convention, gave 
a full and splendid report on the In- 
ternational convention. 

July 13. “Bing” Malin, a former 
member of this club and the first pres- 
ident, now a member of the Hollywood 
club, was present and took charge of 
the program hour. He gave a most 
graphic description of his recent trip 
abroad. 

July 20. Meeting held at Memory 
Gardens’ Park. Percy Fuller conducted 
a program of outdoor sports. 

July 27. Mr. Morris of the Gov- 
ernmental Prohibition Office. 

Aug. 3. Sheriff Treager gave a 
most interesting talk on the work and 
plans and problems of the sheriff's of- 
fice. District Trustee Axline of the 
Lankershim club presented Clyde 
Moody, District Trustee of this club, 
with the traveling loving cup of Divi- 
sion Three. 

Aug. 10. The program was put on 
by a delegation of the Exchange Club 
of San Fernando. Music by Mr. and 
Mrs. Fraisher and Miss Martha 
Fraisher. Talk by Mr. Fraisher on 
“Beautifying the City.” 

Aug. 17. Reports of the District 
Trustees’ Meeting at Santa Monica. 

Aug. 24. A group of speakers pre- 
sented “The Power Bond Issue.” 

Aug. 31. Speaker—Gordon Whit- 
nall of the Los Angeles Planning Com- 
mission. 

Sept. 7. Vacation experiences and 
visiting other clubs. 

Sept. 14. Program in observance of 
“Constitution Week.” A member of 
the Committee on Public Affairs gave 
the meaning of the week. Judge Wil- 
liam C, Snyder, president of the South 
Pasadena club, gave the address. The 
club recited the pledge of fealty to the 
Constitution. 

Sept. 21. Program 
charge. Demonstration of 
films.” 


Committee in 
‘“*Phono- 


Sept. 28. Program Committee pre- 
sented a musical hour. Miss Stephens, 
solo; Mr. Roy Clint, violin; Miss Lola 
Jiminez, group of Spanish songs. A 
song contest was staged using the three 
tables as groups. 

Oct. 5. Moving pictures and lec- 
ture on “The Romance of Electricity.” 

Oct. 12: Mr. J. C. Henderson, per- 
sonnel officer of the Los Angeles Play 
Grounds Department. 





November, 1927 


Oct. 19. Speaker—Field Engineer 
McMillen of the Flood Control Dis- 


trict. Illustrated with pictures. 
Oct. 26. Piano solos by Mrs. 
Knowles. Speaker— Dr. Hugh L. 


Pomeroy of the County Health De- 


partment. Subject — “San Fernando 
Health Center.” 
Nov. 2. Speaker — Frank Wright; 


subject—‘Work Among Older Boys.” 

Nov. 9. Speaker—Mr. H. A. Nater 
of the speakers’ bureau of Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce on “Impres- 
sions. 

Nov. 16. Speaker—Mr. Vierling 
Kersey of the Los Angeles schools. 

Nov. 23. Reports of the district 
convention. 

Nov. 30. J. R. Allen of our own 
club, speaker on the “Chinese Tariff.” 

Dec. 7. Boy Scout Day. Several of 
the boys spoke. Address by Regional 
Executive Miller. 

Dec. 14. Program by our mother 
club, Lankershim. Vocal solo and 
address. 

Dec. 21. Christmas program. Toys 
as prizes. Address, Judge John W. 
Aiton of Kansas City. 

Dec. 28. Speaker—Walter Buckner 


of the Pasadena club on ““Hidebound.” 


The committee functioned as fol- 
lows: 
Agriculture—Held three meetings 


with all present. 

Attendance—Held several meetings 
and did work each week to keep up the 
attendance. 

Business Standards—Held two meet- 
ings with all present and passed on to 
the club their conclusions. 

Classification—Held a meeting once 
each month with a full attendance, and 
classified all cases presented. 

Finance—Held two meetings with 
all present. Adopted the budget. 

Good Will—No meetings. No busi- 
ness. 

House—No regular meetings, but 
Chairman in constant touch with the 
cafe in serving meals. 

Inter-Club—Held several meetings 
with all present and put over the club’s 
inter-club program. 

Education—Held six meetings with 
75 per cent attendance. 

Laws and Regulations—Held one 
meeting with all present. 

Program—Held six meetings with 
all present to plan work. Then con- 
sulted each week informally and by 
phone to keep programs working. 

Public Affairs—Held two meetings 
each month with all present. 

Publicity—Two meetings. with all 
present to outline policy. Then infor- 
mally to carry on the work. 
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Reception—No meetings, but were 
on hand at every luncheon to welcome 
members and visitors. 

Under-Privileged Child—Four meet- 
ings with all present. Informal dis- 
cussion after several club meetings. 

Boy Scout Committee—Held three 
meetings with all present. 

Membership—Held six meetings as 
called with all present to pass on ap- 
plicaticas. 


Hotels Statler 


BUFFALO CLEVELAND DETROIT 


1100 Rooms 1100 Baths 1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


ST. LOUIS BOSTON 


650 Rooms 650 Baths 1300 Rooms 1300 Baths 
Basic Statler Policies 
Fixed, unchanging rates posted in every room. 


Private bath and circulating ice-water in every room. 


Recognition of the guest’s right to courteous, interested, helpful 
service from every Statler employee; and if you get unsatisfactory 


service and the local manage- 
ment does not satisfy you, I will. L200 ; Cort. 


The general policy of the commit- 
tees during the year was to function in 
accordance with the injunctions from 
International and the district. The 
committees functioned the best in the 
history of the club and carried on the 
work of the club in a splendid way. 

The club did not give many social 
affairs but those it did arrange were of 
a high order. Two ladies’ meetings 
with dinner, program and dancing. 
About forty members and ladies at- 
tended Lancaster charter night. Ten 
members attended district convention 
with their ladies. The mothers of the 
members entertained on Mothers’ Day. 
The ladies who attended the district 


convention were entertained at the HOTEL RAINBOW 


next regular meeting of the club. Sev- 


eral golf tournaments were held among Great Falls Montana 
the members and with other clubs. . ¥ ? 
Kiwanis Headquarters 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


2200 Rooms— NEW YORK —2200 Baths 


(Opp. Pennsylvania Station — Statler Operated) 
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IV. INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 

The members have visited many . _— 
other clubs during the year, reporting | IN MONTREAL | 
on such visits. Exchange visits to put | || The Kiwanis Club Meets o on n Thursday, at 12:20at| 
on programs were held with Lanker- 


shim, Lancaster and Tujunga and the y | 
local Exchange Club. Many individ- tl aur 
ual members of other clubs visit our ON DOMINION SQUARE ; 
: te ae pee gaeRe 2 In the very center of things 
club and are given due recognition. 
sae on the Beach 














ATLANTIC CITry 


























eo, and the Boardwalk 


King Edward Hotel Delightful during the fall 
Toronto, Canada and winter months are the 


V. RELATION TO DISTRICT | 
Kiwanians stopping at the 1 broad deck porches facing 
§ 
5 


AND INTERNATIONAL 
All communications from Interna- 
tional and the district have been passed 


hotel kindly designate that ; 
on to the proper officers or committees > the sea with their comfort- 


they are Kiwanians when 
registering. bl h . l ki 

OFAMERICA P. K. Hunt, Manager. | aDile steamer cCNairs 100 Ing 

hE Sa CIE PES TS AEE I S| down on the flowing life 


lil, of the Boardwalk. For the 


and given due consideration. The club 
was represented at the International 
convention, district convention, and 




















district trustees’ meetings. The club more active—golf, riding on 
was also represented with a large | Plan to stay at Kiwanis the beach, theatres, Board- 
group at each of the eleven division hotels when you are away walk activities, fascinating 
meetings during the year. One new from home and visit a shops, music and enter- 
club was sponsored and built—Lan- Kiwanis meeting. When tainment. 

caster. Kept in touch with this club | registering tell them you American Plan Only - Always Open 
all through the year. Every monthly, | are a Kiwanian and that Illustrated Folder on Request 
semi-annual, annual and special re- you saw their adver- “Dual Trio’’ Radio Concerts every 
port asked for was submitted, and al- | tisement in | ‘sae aon 1 aeanaee am 
ways on time. All dues to district and THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE | 
International, and magazine subscrip- | | 

















tions forwarded promptly, no second poe 





notice being sent in any case. The offi- | Novelties Are Always | | COMMITTEEMEN 
cers of the club functioned faithfully the Life of the Party | ig not mae yaar nest Kivapie geaty © Cotton? 


Get our catalog of 1001 nov- 


cities and all kinds of fire- | | personally supervised anywhere. Particulars gladly 


during the entire year to carry out the 
policies of our splendid organization, 
no luncheon meeting being omitted, no 
officer being replaced and twenty-nine 
meetings of the Board of Directors 


works for any sort of sent you. 
day orders are received. 


celebration, now. It’s free for cConne}} 
Brazel Novelty Mfg. Co. Cotillon Works 


the asking. We ship same 
Dept.K Cincinnati, Ohio | 180 N. Wabash, Chicago 
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were held with a quorum of 100 per 
cent of the directors present to further 
these policies and transact the business 
necessary. 
(Signed) Kiwanis Club of San Fer- 
nando, California 
Freon W. Wittman, Secretary 
James H. Gitimor, President 


General Sam Houston 
(From page 595) 


Louisiana purchase or all the New 
England States. And in this combat 
Houston, skillful as Napoleon, coura- 
geous as Julius Caesar, did not follow, 
but led his men and was one of the 
few in his army who were wounded in 
that battle. 

Longing for a career as a soldier, he 
was destined to be a statesman. With 
consummate skill he guided the destiny 
of the new republic. His thought 
from the beginning, as early as 1833, 
was of annexation to the United States, 
and through the years till it was ac- 
complished, no diplomats ever played 
against each other more skillfully the 
ambitions and desires of different 
nationalities than did Houston to bring 
about that result. The desire of Mex- 
ico to reacquire the country; the ambi- 
tions of England and of France to 
secure a firm alliance in America; the 
desire of the United States to prevent 
all this and acquire this territory were 
played against each other with such 
skill as none but Houston could have 
named. 

And when this was attained and by 
unanimous choice of his people he was 
sent to represent this new state in the 
Senate of the United States, he doubt- 
less felt that the hopes and plans of 
his lifetime had been accomplished. 

But man proposes and God disposes, 
and so, instead of a tranquil old age, 
devoted to the contemplation and en- 
joyment of the things he had achieved, 
he and his country—which he loved 
more than himself—were gradually 
revolving in the margin of that vortex 
which shortly swept them all into the 
horrors of the Civil War. 

Never did the qualities of leadership 
shine out more brightly than in this 
period of his life. We can look back 
now without distorting passion and 
discover in his course that same high 
courage and that same lofty patriotism 
which had characterized his early life. 

But fate had placed him with the 
minority. Called back to be the Gov- 


ernor of his State, neither his official 
influence nor the tremendous power of 
his eloquence and personality could 
stay the rising tide in favor of seces- 
sion. 

The most powerful address of all 
his career—a classic worthy to rank 
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among the world’s greatest orations— 
was delivered in vain. It was eloquent 
—it was profound—and in the light 
of subsequent years it was marvelously 
prophetic—but it went for naught. 

The old warrior—the old statesman 
—the idol of the people—left the office 
of Governor and left with a broken 
heart. 

A story, however, from the town of 
Huntsville, where he spent his last 
years and where he died, discloses that 
his heart was still with the people of 
his state and of the South, though he 
did not agree with the course they 
pursued. 

War came on apace and the com- 
panies were being formed and the old 
hero of San Jacinto was asked to re- 
view the company being organized at 
Huntsville. He readily agreed to do 
sO. 

When the morning came he appeared 
in his old blue suit and towering above 
the crowd began to call an imaginary 
roll. 

First one name and then another of 
those who had so bitterly assailed him 
he called aloud, and after an impres- 
sive pause exclaimed: ‘““No answer’— 
and then he called the names of the 
sons of those who had maligned him 
and pausing again exclaimed: “No 
answer” and then he called the name 
of Sam Houston, Junior, his son, who 


with his consent had enlisted in the 
Confederate Army, and when the 
young man answered the roll call, 


the old general with all his withering 
sarcasm said: “A striking thing it is 
that those who are most invincible in 
peace are most invisible in war.” 

I wish I might repeat to you the 
innumerable stories which illustrate 
the wit, the eloquence, the courage, the 
statesmanship of this great son of Vir- 
ginia and citizen of Texas. 

His old age, notwithstanding the 
final disappointment of secession, was 
spent in honor and quietude among his 
family and his friends. 

He was able to reflect upon a life, 
marred by no dishonorable act— 
motivated by ambitions for the highest 
welfare of his fellowmen—crowned 
with achievements rarely equalled and 
never excelled. 

As Benton said, he was: “Frank, 
generous, brave; ready to do or to 
suffer whatever the obligations of civil 
or military duty imposed, and always 
prompt to answer the call of honor, 
patriotism and friendship.” 

Jutting out into the northern side 
of Galveston Bay, an arm of the Mexi- 
can Gulf, is a lonely point of land. It 
is the most solitary spot along the 
margin of that shore. Visible from 
every direction, it seems to stand 
alone, a solitary sentinel over the 
waters of the bay. It is the place to 
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which Houston once retired from the 
factious clamor of public life and 
sought as he had sought at times be- 
fore to live in privacy and seclusion. 
It is known as Houston’s Point. 

For twenty years or more I have seen 
it standing there; and I have seen the 
varying moods of the waters that bathe 
its feet. Sometimes it looks upon a 
sea as glassy and beautiful as a mirror. 
Sometimes the rougher waves come out 
of the gulf and break in foam upon its 
shores, and I have seen its sides lashed 
to the top with the mountainous 
waves of the southern hurricane. But, 
through it all, it stood, unmoved and 
undisturbed, and I have thought it 
typified the great character whose name 
it bore and at whose feet and around 
whose sides the tides of faction and 
public strife beat and broke in vain— 

“A man of firm and noble soul 

No factious clamor could control,” 
and I have recalled the words of Gold- 
smith in description of another char- 
acter,— 

“As some tall cliff that lifts its awful 
form 

Swells from the 
leaves the storm, 

Though round its breast the rolling 
clouds are spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 

I do not know that another age shall 
ever call for another man like that, 
but if it should, I pray that out of the 
loins of the Old Dominion shall come 
again a son with the character, the 
power, the patriotism of Sam Houston. 


veil and midway 


Boys’ Tour to Alask 


(From page 616) 





salmon harvest and seeing a seven-foot 
specimen of this finny tribe waiting to 
crawl into a thousand or more pretty 
cans, and more scenes, sights and won- 
ders typical of the country they travel. 

These boys come from the four cor- 
ners of the continent and are accepted 
without regard to race or religion. The 
leader of these trips delights in having 
sons of Kiwanians as members of his 
parties. Harvey Helferich, son of J. 
Clive Helferich, last year’s president of 
the Detroit club, is a member of the 
1927 Alaskan delegation. Nothing 
would please him more than to be able 
to eventually take at least one boy from 
every Kiwanis club on this tour, which 
would mean approximately 1500 boys 
and a real boost for Kiwanis. 

Each boy practically runs “his own 
show.” He handles his own money, 
buys his transportation, his travel cer- 
tificates, pays his own hotel bills and 
takes care of his own details of travel. 
Religion is not overlooked and each boy 
is encouraged to attend the church of 
his choice. 
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Boys between the ages of 10 and 19 
are eligible for the tour, but the young- 
er boys are desirable because they are 
more receptive and less liable to be 
affected with that handicapping disease 
peculiar to the teens sometimes known 
as the inflammation of the ego. 





A European trip is in prospect for | 


next year or the year after but so far 
plans for this expedition are quite tenta- 
tive. However, an ocean voyage would 
not interfere with the regular Alaskan 
expedition and only boys who had been 
to Alaska would be eligible for the big- 
ger trip. 

Some sage has aptly written, “Give 
to the world the best you have and the 
best will come back to you.” 


The Duelling Editor 


Passes 
(From page 589) 

Cameron resented the attempt to 
blacken the name of the man under 
whom he had served during the war 
and denounced the author of the charge 
in scathing terms. Hughes, on read- 
ing the castigation, immediately de- 
manded an apology or a duel. Cam- 
eron chose the duel. After an 
tempted meeting had been frustrated, 
the two editors made their way to Dis- 
mal Swamp, near Norfolk. At the first 
exchange of shots, Cameron was badly 
wounded and the duel ended. In later 
life these two men became warm 
friends. 





Final Chapter of Personal Journalism 
The final chapter of personal jour- 
nalism in Virginia was written during 
the memorable Readjuster days. Vir- 
ginia’s debt provided the means for 
this new political upheaval. The 
state’s obligations began to accumu- 
late as early as 1820 and by 1838 had 
mounted to $3,625,000. With the war 
between the states over, the bonded in- 
debtedness had reached $34,000,000, 
all of which had been contracted prior 
to the struggle. In 1879 the general 
assembly enacted legislation which 
provided for the interest on the public 
debt and the final payment of the 
principal in forty years. The bond- 
holders approved the settlement. 
Opposition to the agreement devel- 
oped at once and a new party, styled 
the Readjusters, came into being and 
a systematic campaign against the debt 
settlement was inaugurated. In 1880 
the Readjusters secured control of the 
legislature and led by Col. Harry H. 
Riddleberger and General William 
Mahone, both later United States sen- 
ators, forced a bill through the assem- 
bly which in effect repudiated a large 
part of the Virginia debt. Governor 
Fred Holliday, however, who was a 
conservative, vetoed the measure and 


“d, | traordinary record. Unquestionably, Fatima has pleased 
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The Scientific Secret of 


Caruso’s 
Amazing Vocal Power 
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The Great Discovery 


Professor Feuchtinger, A. M.—famous in 
the music centers of Europe—discovered 
the secret of the Hyo-Glossus muscle. He 
devoted years of his life to scientific re- 
search and finally perfected a system of 
voice training that will develop your Hyo- 
Glossus muscle by simple, silent exercises 
right in your own home. 
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the Readjusters could not muster the 
necessary two-thirds majority to pass 
the bill over the executive veto. 

Undaunted, “Boss” Mahone, as he 
was familiarly known, led his cohorts 
to victory over the Funders in the elec- 
tions of 1881 and 1883 and succeeded 
in having his party’s program adopted 
without much difficulty. William E. 
Cameron succeeded Holliday as gover- 
nor, defeating Major John W. Daniel, 
who in re years became one of the 
most picturesque and ablest representa- 
tives of the state in the United States 
Senate. 

The Virginia press was closely 
aligned with one or the other of the 
two factions, with a large number of 
the more important papers supporting 
the Funders. The Richmond WV hig 
led the battle for the Readjusters and 
its editor, Colonel William C. Elam, 
dictated, to a large extent, the program 
which the party followed. Charles W. 
Button, of the Lynchburg Vzrginzan, 
Richard F. Bierne, of the Richmond 
State, Robert H. Glass, of the Peters- 
burg Post, a newspaper he established 
after disposing of the Lynchburg Re- 
publican, and Captain James Barron 
Hope, of the Norfolk Landmark, were 
among the principal defenders of the 
course pursued by the conservative ele- 
ment in the treatment of the debt ques- 
tion. 

Colonel Elam was a vigorous and 
fearless writer, well able to uphold a 
poor cause and he never lost an oppor- 
tunity to throw a broadside of bitter 
condemnation against the conservative 
ranks. As a consequence his feuds 
were both fierce and numerous. The 
writing of an editorial, ‘Political 
Poems,” which was a caustic arraign- 
ment of the political leaders during 
the war between the states brought him 
on the duelling field with Colonel 
Thomas Smith, son of William Smith, 
Virginia’s war-time governor. 

In the fight, Elam was shot in the 
chin and his right jaw fractured. That 
he was not killed was due to an un- 
usual incident. The duelling pistols, 
which had been used in other noted 
encounters, were obtained from Rich- 
mond gunsmiths who sent instructions 
that two measures of powder were re- 
quired to discharge the ball with full 
force. The bearer neglected to pass on 
this information to the seconds and 
only one measure of powder was used, 
although Colonel Smith protested that 
he did not believe it sufficient. Had 
the usual quantity been used, Colonel 
Elam would undoubtedly have met his 
death. 

While Elam was engaging in con- 
troversies on all sides, Richard F. 


Bierne, editor of the Richmond State, 
was fast developing into the leading 
proponent of the conservative element. 
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A witty and forceful writer, he soon 
became involved in a controversy with 
Elam. The whole state was aroused 
to the highest pitch as the two editors 
taunted and ridiculed each other. It 
was realized that an encounter was 
inevitable. Finally the breaking point 
came and the challenge to a duel issued 
and accepted. 

Disagreement as to the arms frus- 
trated the first attempt to settle mat- 
ters. Then a meeting was arranged 
for a few miles outside of Richmond 
and as the editors were about to begin 
the fight, officers rushed in and ar- 
rested Bierne, Elam making his escape. 
As the police were considering what 
course to pursue, Bierne broke loose 
from his captor, jumped on a passing 
train and vanished. Excitement 
throughout Virginia increased. Gen- 
eral Mahone and other Readjuster 
leaders called a hurried conference in 
Richmond, for it was realized that the 
loss of the able Whig editor through 
a duel meant a serious blow to the 
cause. The affair grew rapidly into a 
party fight into which many others 
than the two journalists were drawn. 

Bierne finally reached West Vir- 


ginia. Elam’s hiding place was un- 
known. The vigilance of authorities 


in every section of the state made a 
meeting dangerous; but word was 
passed along that Bierne had left the 
neighboring state and would meet his 
opponent in the Valley of Virginia. 
Proceeding cautiously in a carriage 
driven by a trustworthy darkey, 
Bierne slowly made his way to the 
valley, sleeping in the woods in the 
day and riding at night under the 
cover of darkness. Elam was brought 
out of his hiding place near Richmond 
and carefully driven through the 
country towards the spot picked out 
for the duel. Finally the two antago- 
nists reached the field. There was a 
striking contrast as the two men ap- 
peared upon the duelling grounds in 
the cool of early morning. Bierne 
was of large stature, weighing 240 
pounds. Elam was small and extreme- 
ly near-sighted. 

Elam desired to fight at eight paces 
because of his defective vision. Bierne 
opposed anything less than 10 paces 
because he offered a large target. Ten 
paces was the distance at last agreed 
upon. Neither was hurt at the first 
fire and a second was demanded. Two 
shots rang out simultaneously and 
Elam staggered and cried out: “I am 
shot.” Picking up his hat, Bierne 
called out that he was satisfied and 
left the scene uninjured. As soon as 
the tenseness over the state had sub- 
sided, a reaction against duelling swept 
over the commonwealth. The public 
had tired of personal journalism; it 

(Turn to page 626) 
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The Duelling Editor 
Passes 
(From page 624) 

also began to tire of the Readjuster 
party and gradually that organization 
broke up, many of the members return- 
ing to the Democratic fold and others 
drifting into the Republican party. “It 
might be said that journalism of the 
type displayed by Virginia’s fearless 
and intrepid editors of the nineteenth 
century died as the Readjuster cause 
gave its last gasp. 


The Modern Newspaper Faces 


Modern Conditions 


The old-fashioned editor made his- 
tory and romance. He moulded pub- 
lic opinion as no editor of today can 
hope to mould it; for the average 
reader no longer depends upon some- 
one else to do his thinking. He reads 
carefully and intelligently and_ the 
news columns of the modern southern 
newspaper present an adequate picture 
of events and problems so that he may 
form views and opinions of his own. 
There is no place in journalism now 
for the fiery editor-journalist; there is 
no room for partisan, prejudiced and 
reckless journalism. The southern 
newspaper that is influenced by po- 
litical considerations or personal ani- 
mosities to indulge in distorted edito- 
rial polemics, or to color its news 
columns, finds no respect among its 
contemporaries or in the community in 
which it is published. 

Few of the old southern journals 
were shining financial successes. To- 
day, the, southern newspaper that can- 
not keep its head above the waters of 
failure soon goes out of existence; the 
financial strain of a losing publication 
is too severe. The modern newspaper 
plant is as much an industrial plant as 
the factory making shoes or the foun- 
dry manufacturing pipe. It must follow 
the same business principles which any 
other industry recognizes as fundamen- 
tal to success and when it fails to be 
guided by business considerations it is 
doomed. 


The Newspaper’s Service to Southern 
Progress 

While the influence of the southern 
editor in moulding public opinion has 
dwindled considerably, the influence of 
southern journalism in its broader 
sense of honest and impartial service 
to the public has made remarkable 
strides. The progress of the South in 
recent years can be attributed in large 
measure to the progressive spirit of the 
newspapers and their development in 
the field of education. TR®*southern 


newspapers have emphasized the oppor- 
tunities of a great section of the United 
States; they have sponsored and sup- 
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ported those movements designed to 
increase the prosperity of the South. 
They have backed the fight for mod- 
ern highways and larger educational 
facilities. They have stressed the im- 
portant agricultural and industrial ad- 
vantages Dixie possesses and the South 
has been awakened to its possibilities. 


A Code of Ethics 


As a whole the newspapers of the 
South are conservative, yet progres- 
sive. Yellow journalism is rare. De- 
cency is the guiding star in the pub- 
lication of news, editorials and 
advertisements. The great majority of 
southern newspapers, members of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, have adopted a code of ethics, 
which briefly describe the duty of every 
newspaper as this: 

“The first duty is to print the news 
honestly and fairly to all, unbiased by 
any other consideration, even including 
its own editorial opinion. 

“Its second duty is to construe hon- 
estly and fairly in its editorial columns 
happenings at home and abroad. 

“It must protect its readers, insofar 
as may be reasonably possible, from 
evil influences in public life and from 
dishonest or misguided persons, who 
through its advertising columns, might 
seek to mislead or exploit its readers.” 

The southern journal of modern 
times does not countenance the use of 
the editorial and news columns to vent 
personal spite. The journal of yes- 
terday boasted of its bigotry. The 
modern newspaper preaches tolerance 
and respect for the views of others; 
the nineteenth century journal preached 
intolerance and hatred. 

Truly, no profession in the South 
has undergone such a complete change 
as journalism. 





The Individual and 
National Defense 
(From page 586) 


to approximately 5,000 young men 
qualified for commission in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. Through the Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps thousands of 
young men between 17 and 24 annually 
receive 30 days of training, which in 
addition to military instruction de- 
velops valuable individual attributes. 
These camps have a high potentiality 
for improvement of our citizenship in 
that they :— 

Teach respect for proper authority, 

Inculcate a realization of the duties 
and obligations of citizenship, 

Strengthen self-respect, 

Instill the principles of team play, 

Develop alertness and self-reliance, 
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Increase patriotism and regard for 
the rights of others, 

Promote physical and moral courage, 

Teach observation and prompt deci- 
sion based on sound reasoning, 

Break down caste and make for true 
democracy, 

Give stamina and virility to the man- 
hood of the country, 

Make the individual healthier and 
more efficient, 

and thus— 

Build better American citizens. 

The summer camps are doing the 
things for which Kiwanis International 
stands and merit the wholehearted, ac- 
tive support of that body. The Ki- 
wanis slogan is “We build.” What 
better can you build than healthy bodies 
and a realization of the obligations of 
citizenship, particularly when by so 
doing you also build potential fighting 
men capable of doing their part to pre- 
serve the liberties and institutions of 
our nation ? 


Mankind Not Ready to Discard Police 


Protection 


A reasonable amount of national de- 
fense is the best safeguard and assur- 
ance of legal order and of peace. War 
is an effect, not a cause. As the causes 
of war are lessened so is the likelihood 
of war lessened. Adequate prepared- 
ness is a restraint, not a provocation. 
Preparedness costs money, but certainly 
no sane person would advocate the abo- 
lition of police departments merely be- 
cause they cost money. They can be 
abolished only when human nature has 
undergone such a drastic change as to 
make criminal courts and bolts and bars 
unnecessary because property and other 
rights are sacred to everyone. Man- 
kind is not yet ready to discard police 
protection, nor is it ready to do away 
with the national protection afforded 
by the armed military forces of the na- 
tion. Samuel Gompers said, “There is 
something too craven for words about 
those who snarl at the burden of the 
price of freedom.” 

Money is not the only price we must 
pay for freedom—personal service is 
demanded. Many are unable, through 
one cause or another, to give personal 
service; but all can give the policy of 
national defense their active support. 
The business man who can not attend 
a camp can encourage those of his em- 
ployees who desire to attend the sum- 
mer camps to do so. The Burgess- 
Norton Manufacturing Company of 
Aurora, Illinois, encourages its em- 
ployees to enlist in the National Guard 
and to attend the summer camps. It 
allows those who attend the camps the 
difference between the Government al- 
lowance and $4 per day for a period of 
14 days. Many other firms are follow- 
ing a similar course. 
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Not Always Left to Our Own Option 


The physical, political and industrial 
isolation of the United States grows 
materially less with each generation. 
Our growth in population, in wealth, 
in territory and in world importance, 
together with our need for foreign mar- 
kets have made our international con- 
tacts more numerous and, therefore, 
more fraught with danger. No matter 
how desirous we may be of peace, no 
matter how high and lofty our motives 
in international relations, peace or war 
are not always left to our own option; 
however moderate or unambitious we 
may be, we can not always count on 
similar motives in others. We cannot 
call upon any higher power for our 
protection, our protection comes from 
within ourselves. We must keep a few 
weapons, but these must be kept bright 
and in good working order. 





Reforestation—A Pre- 
dominate Issue 
(From page 591) 


forest area on July 1, 1927, covered 
158,800,424 acres. One third, how- 
ever, is land unsuited for the growth 
of saw timber. It is used mainly for 
water sheds. 

But more important is the experi- 
mental use of these forests to study 
logging methods, to determine rates of 
cutting and to permit a continuous 
yield, and also to develop principles 
of forest management that will be com- 
mercially applicable to private forests 
as well. 


Many States at Work 


About a score of states have estab- 
lished state forests covering an area 
of nearly 5% million acres. Many 
states have forestry departments. Their 
chief aim is to maintain some degree 
of fire protection of the forest area 
within the state. Some of the states 
that have taken the lead in the num- 
ber of acres planted, by the state and 
others in the state, to date are: New 
York, 86,500. (This state planted in 
1925 alone 10,000 acres.) Pennsyl- 
vania, 77,972 acres; Vermont, 10,774 
acres; Nebraska, 201,000 acres; 
Minnesota, 1499 acres ; Massachusetts, 
40,360 acres; Kansas, 121,022 acres; 
Iowa, 230,000 acres; Connecticut, 13,- 
010 acres, Colorado, 8,185 acres. 


Much to Be Done 


It will be noted that in those states 
where there has been the most timber, 
or where the most timber is now and 
the largest cuts are being made at the 
present time, there is less reforestation 
than in other states where there has 
been no great supply of lumber. Take 
the State of Texas, with an annual cut 


of approximately 1,873,403,000 feet, 
board measure; in 1924 it had only re- 
planted 1218 acres. The State of 
Washington with a yearly cut of ap- 
proximately 7,000,000,000 feet, board 
measure, with no planting and a nat- 
ural regeneration of only 2000 acres a 
year; Mississippi cut 2,806,975 board 
feet in 1924 and had only replanted 55 
acres; Louisiana with an annual cut of 
3,000,000 board feet and’ only 5,000 


acres planted to date. 


Private Activity in Quebec 


The Federal Government and the 
state governments are not the only ones 
interested in this great project. The 
private owners of forests have also be- 
gun to realize the importance of re- 
planting the forests they are cutting. 
Ellwood Wilson, manager of the for- 
estry division of Laurentide Company, 
Limited, of Grand’Mere, P. Q., Can- 
ada, writes that in 1908 their company 
received a gift of 5000 pines of dif- 
ferent species from the Ontario chief 
forester, which they planted as an ex- 
periment, at the same time starting a 
small nursery. No more planting was 
done until 1912, when new stock was 
purchased and with the stock from 
their own nurseries, considerable plant- 
ing was done. In 1913 after careful 
study of these experiments, the Lauren- 
tide Company adopted reforestation as 
a definite policy, with a program of 
three million trees per year, which will 
plant about 3 square miles. The com- 
pany is acquiring between 150 and 200 
square miles situated within twenty 
miles of its mill, on which to build up 
a permanent timber reserve which will 
take care of one-half of its present an- 
nual requirements. Up to July 1926, 
the company had planted 9000 acres 
with success, the mortality averaging 
less than 2 per cent. Except where 
the trees have been used for under- 
planting, the growth has been entirely 
satisfactory. Fifty-six acres of nursery 
are devoted to the growing of native 
white spruce. The seed supply is col- 
lected, cleaned and sorted for use in 
the nursery from selected trees. Mr. 
Wilson says that this is the first work 
along reforestation lines to be under- 
taken by any pulp or paper company 
in Canada. Other companies started 
this work, one of which had made some 
headway, but whose work was wiped 
out by fire. Another had a good start, 
but financial reverses stopped the work. 

The Canadian Pacific has done con- 
siderable work in planting spruce along 
its right of way to replace the snow 
fences. The Shawinigan Water & 
Power Company has undertaken a 
large reforestation project on lands 
purchased for flooding rights. Three 
hundred fifty acres per year of these 
barren lands will be replanted with 
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new Olympian 

Most Modern of All Transcontinental Limiteds 
No Extra Fare 


The New Olympian is the 
most beautiful and most 
comfortable transcontinental 
train ever placed in service 
on an American railroad. 


Completely Equipped 
With Roller Bearings 
Newsleeping cars with larger 
washrooms and sanitary por- 
celain basins; coil spring mat- 
tresses in every berth; rooms 
single or ensuite with individ- 
ual control of heat and venti- 
lation; a new and larger ob- 
servation car with separate 
shower baths and lounge 
rooms for men and women; 
buffet; barber shop;a spacious 
observation room, a maid and 
a valet; a dining car serving 
ample and satisfying meals. 


660 Miles of Electrical Operation 


SCHEDULE 
Westbound Daily 
Lv. Chicago (Union Stat’n) 11:00pm 
Lv. St. Paul - - = = = 11:15am 
Lv. Minneapolis- - - = 12:05pm 
Ar. Spokane - = - = = 8:10am 
Ar. Seattle - - = = = 7:00pm 
Ar. Tacoma (3rd day)=- - 8:20pm 


Our Travel Specialists are at Your 
Service Always. 


W.B, DIXON 
Gener Passenger Agent 
Chicago 


The 


ILWAUKEE 


Road 








PAPER SHELL 
PECANS 


Actual Size 


Delicious, Healthful, Nu- 
tritious. Order them for 
Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas. Guaranteed this year's 
crop. Shipped in 5 and 10 
pound cartons. 


Price per pound, delivered, 9c 
West of Rockies, 95¢ 
Please send cash with order 


TURNER & COMPANY 


THOMASVILLE, GEORGIA 














JUST THE THING 


ELL No. 29 K is 11 in. 
high, made of gold fin- 
ished bell metal. Any de- 
sired inscription on name 
plate. A handsome and 


useful addition to any club. 
Complete with striker $25.00 


Write for our FREE catalog of 
Kiwanis Emblem goods. 








1252 ELM STREET 
, f= Cincinnati, Ohio 5 
precererarareteracatetatereretel 


INSTRELS .°2.> 
vues, with full in- 
ry —y- aed Pull inns 


ou_can stage —s own chew with our Seoys 


fp seres, 
pate ns Te he ire, mencloguess | FRE 


vaudeville acts and Seahe-an. 
T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 S0. Wabash, Dept. 1 


FAT MEN 


Say ‘‘Goodbye’’ to 
Bulging Waistline! 
New Belt Corrects Cause Mfaqj;/] Coupon 


at Pi 
A new belt called Direc- if you want to 
get rid of this 




















tor gets at the cause of ex- 
cess fat and quickly corrects 
the condition, With every 
movement of the body, dur- 
ing every working hour, Di- 
rector acts a8 a massage on 
the abdomen and actually 
dissolves excess fat away. 
E. P. Cow an of Pinehurst, 
N.C., says: “Directoris the 
finest. thing I ever wore. 
want another, but not so 
large, as I am 5i nches smal- 
ler around the waist now.” 
Doctors endorse Director as 
the natural way to accom- 
plish a permanent reduction, 


Sent on Trial 

Let us prove our claims. 
We'll canal a Director to you 
for free trial. If you don't 
get results you owe us noth- 
ing. You don't risk a penny. 
Write now for free trial offer, 
doctors’ endorsements and 
letters from users. No obli- 
gations. Just mail coupon. 


LANDON AND 
WARNER 
Dept. E-11 
332 S. LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Landon & Warner, Dept. E-11 
332 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Tell me how I can reduce my waistline 4 to 6 inches | 
with your Director Belt. Also send details of your 
free trial offer. This places me under no obligation. 











Name 


Address 


| MERCHANT Write for special proposition. 
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pine, commencing with those sections 
which are already badly eroded. 


Pulp, Paper and Lumber Companies 
Bus) 


With the great increase in the cost 
of wood and the rapidly increasing dis- 
tance of stands fit for logging from 
the mills, necessitating longer drives 
and the investment of large amounts 
of capital, the pulp and paper com- 
panies are considering more and more 
seriously the question of reforestation. 
It is only natural that advantages of 
plantations made near the mill,on which 
only the kind of timber wanted will 
be grown, begin to look very attrac- 
tive. Instead of having large amounts 
of money tied up in wood which must 
remain in the streams from two to 
three years on its way to the mills and 
then be held in the wood piles for an- 
other year, the plantations will increase 
in volume continually until the time 
when they are harvested, which will be 
when the financial and silvicultural 
rotations culminate. 

In the United States, the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company has started perhaps, 
reforestation on a larger scale on its 
lands in the south and west than any 
other company. Its chief forester, 
John B. Woods, took up his duties with 
the company in 1923. His technical 
knowledge was obtained in France and 
Germany. He says that he made a 
careful survey of all lands of the com- 
pany; he decided upon what kind of 
trees ought to be planted for the best 
results and made a careful study of the 
soil to know if it contained the proper 
ingredients for growing certain types 
of trees. The company has adopted a 
plan of replacing all timber cut for 
all purposes each year. At the present 
time this is about 2,000 acres per year, 
and is to be increased gradually to 
3,000 acres each year, depending upon 
the logs bought in the open market and 
the timber taken from each acre each 
year. 

A tentative growing period for new 
forests has been placed at 50 years. 
The foresters calculate that in a coun- 
try such as this, forests will reach full 
growth in 50 years and will amount 
to 20,000 board feet per acre upon the 
poorest soils, and considerably more on 
the best sites. Mr. Woods believes af- 
ter twenty years, or so, it will be pos- 
sible and advisable to enter these new 
forests and remove enough poles to 
thin and improve the growing condi- 
tions of the stand. 

The Long-Bell Forest Nursery at 
Ryderwood covers 12 acres, and when 
in full operation will contain 200 seed 
beds and 400 transplant beds, con- 
taining from 6,000 to 10,000 plants 
each. 
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Problem of Replanting and Taxation 


The great problems confronting the 
nation and private owners, but especial- 
ly private owners, are the cost of re- 
planting and taxation. If we start 
with a land value of $2.00 per acre, 
plus a planting cost of $8.00 per acre, 
which implies natural seeding of a 
third of the area and hand seeding of 
two-thirds, we have an initial invest- 
ment of ten dollars per acre. At 5 per 
cent compound interest, this invest- 
ment will double every fourteen years, 
so in 50 years it would amount to ap- 
proximately $120.00 per acre. 

We have only begun to figure the 
costs, because the land must be pro- 
tected from fire. In addition, we must 
pay either ourselves or others for look- 
ing after this young forest at perhaps 
five cents per acre per year. Then we 
have taxes. If we aggregate these car- 
rying charges over a period of 50 years 
with 5 per cefft interest, compounded, 
we add another $130.00 per acre to an 
investment after 50 years. 

It is evident that timber at this fu- 
ture date must be much more valuable 
than the best of it is now to return the 
money to the courageous investor. 

At this point is where many states 
differ as to how this taxation situation 
is to be met. Many owners regard the 
present tax levies on forest land as 
closing the door to the business of 
timber growing. Forest lands should 
not be entirely exempted from all taxa- 
tion, but an adjustment of the method 
of taxation to the long time nature of 
forest crops is widely recognized as 
equitable and necessary. Many states 
are enacting special statutes on the sub- 
ject, but their results are as yet in- 
conclusive. The problem is not one 
that can be solved over night. It re- 
quires careful study with a view to 
working out methods of taxing forest 
lands which will give reasonable en- 
couragement and security to commer- 
cial reforestation. 


Forest Taxation 


One conclusion has already appeared 
from the study of forest taxation in 
other states and that is that forest 
taxation is not a separate problem to be 
isolated and studied apart from the 
taxation of other kinds of property or 
other problems of taxation in general. 
Forest taxation must be considered as 
an integral part of the whole system 
of taxation, having regard to the taxes 
paid by other interests, the services per- 
formed by the taxing jurisdictions, the 
balance of public revenues and expen- 
ditures, comprehensive plans for util- 
ization of forest land over large re- 
gions must take into consideration the 
economic factors affecting the owner- 
ship of the land and the return ob- 
tained by using it, as well as the rela- 
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tionship of such land to communities 
concerned. 

The method of taxation which seems 
to meet with the general approval of 
most states is one of paying a small 
tax to the state during the growing 
period of from five to ten cents per 
acre. The private owner will be will- 
ing to pay a yield tax which will re- 
imburse the state and county for the 
abatement of his taxes during the grow- 
ing period. 


A Two Billion Dollar Return 

The value of a program of reforesta- 
tion to the United States is manifold. 
The money return appeals to most busi- 
ness men. The net cash profit per acre 
each year is at least $5.00. This would 
mean a return annually to the nation 
of over two billion dollars and would 
help pay the taxes that now fall on 
other forms of industry. 

In closing this article, no more force- 
ful words can be used than those of 
Charles Lathrop Pack, President of 
the American Tree Association, when 
he says: “The United States is today 
facing a crisis, one that affects our 
standard of living, our prosperity and 
our future. It is the problem created 
by using the fundamental wealth of 
our timber four times as fast as we 
are producing it. We must prepare, 
for preparedness is the keynote of the 
forest policy that is vital to the United 
States. Our nation is a large one. Its 
original wealth of forests was tre- 
mendous. From them we have hewed 
homes. Upon them we have built in- 
dustries. With them we have created 
a Republic of forty-eight states. We 
have used extravagantly, wastefully 
and thoughtlessly. A continued yield 
trom these forests is vital to our wel- 
fare. They are going rapidly. We 
must so govern ourselves that they do 
not disappear, but remain with us. 

“This can be done, but it can be 
done only by a united effort to stop 
fires so far as human means can do it. 
The goal can be won only by conserv- 
ing and using what is left to the ut- 
most; rebuilding where we have torn 
down; adjusting taxes and methods to 
changing conditions; farming instead 
of mining timber ; and learning all that 
man can learn about the intimate facts 
of trees and forests. 

“That is why we need a forest pol- 
nae 
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Battle Creek 
for Rest and 
Health Building 


In Battle Creek 
most charming vacation spots 
willenjoy a pleasant outing 
added benefits of a scientific 


A complete daily program is planned 
The palatable diet, 
expert physical direction, 
efficient medical 
congenial companionship all help to 
make this an ideal vacation retreat. 


Write for all the facts about a real 
“Rest Vacation.”’ 

“SANITARIUM BOOK" 
FREE upon 
The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
x 32-A 
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Emblematic Gifts Solve Christmas Problems 


STERLING SILVER KNIFE | 





$2.50 
2. t= Prowewees OMS 


Postpaid 





Kiwanis, Lions, Rotary, Shrine, Elks, Masonic or K. C. 
emblem in beautiful colored enamel; actual size as illus- 
trated; steel blade and nail file. Sent postpaid—$2.40. 
Larger size (3 fon 0 mene —any emblem; Ss $6.00. 
Wall Plaques ffice or Home; autiful 
beveled walnut; 10” highs heavy bronze emblem $8 
any organization. Price prepaid 
Bove wv Its-Head-U p-Smoker’’—all steel with $7- 85 
ighted flat base; 5 colors. Price prepaid 
Ne ies’ Compact; jeweled, Mother of Pearl... $1. 4 
Ladies’ Compact; silver finish, fancy case... . $1.50 
Fezzes, Banners, Badges, Canes, Robes and 
Costumes, Prize Silver Cups, Novelties, etc. 
Write for catalog “W.”” — Order Early 


M. HEFTER’S SONS, 154 Lawrence St., Brooklyn, N. Y 














Filled with 999 FO 
For Thanksgiving Dinners and Parties, 


or for any other occasions where a colorful time is 
desired. Everyone should use this book for planning 
successful home and club affairs. 


Send for Book No, 82 


VAN HOUSEN’S FAVOR CO., Inc. 


81 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Il. 











Send for Catalog 


The Tipp Novelty Company 


R Street, Tippecanoe City, Ohio 
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so SHIRTS 


Made to your individual 
measure; fit and workman- 
ship guaranteed, laundered 
and delivered. Samples of 
imported and domestic 
Madras. Oxfords, Poplins 
also Broa iclot hs—gladly 
rent, on request. 


STEVENS CUSTOM SHIRT Co’ 
“No Agents”’ Elmira, N. Y. 




















Offices are also main- 
tained at Los Angeles, 















Cal., for Western pa- 
trons. European head- 
quarters have recently 
been established at 
London, England. 
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Home laboratories of the Electro 
Thermal Co. are at Steubenville, Ohio 










FOR MEN PAST40 
This New 
Home Hygiene! 


NAMERICANscientist 
has made a discovery 
that touches the very key- 
note of health, vigor and 
welfare of men past 40. He 
has found a simple home 
treatment forprostategland 
trouble. 
Already 
more than 
40,000 men 


have tested 
this won- 


No Medicine 


Without medicine, surgery, 
violet rays or trick treat- 
ments, he has found a way to di- 
rectly stimulate the prostate gland 

often driving out the congestion 
and making it function its normal 
way. So great has been 
the success of this 
treatment that 
an organization 
has been estab- 
lished to furnish 
it to the millions 
of men who are in need of it. 


derfully effective method 
in their own homes. 


2 Out of 3 Men 


Are you one of the 2 out of 3 men 
who have prostate trouble at a 
certain age, according to many 
medical authorities. Many are 
victims -without knowing. Very 
often such conditions as sciatica, 
aches in back, feet and legs, 
chronic 


frequent nightly risings, 








fatigue, depression and 
weakness are symptoms. 


FREE Book 


This institution has pub- 
lished a little book, 
Many Men Are Old at 40”’ 
which reveals amazing facts 
about old age. If you suf- 
fer with prostate trouble, 
it may be a godsend to you. 
While the edition lasts it 
will be mailed Free. Don’t go on 
with conditions that may lead to 
surgery—or that takes the pep, 
energy and joy of living out of life. 
Mail the coupon below im- 
mediately to 


THE ELECTRO 
THERMAL CO. 


7475 Main St. Steubenville, Ohio 





1, you live West of the Rockies, mail your inquiry to 
The ELECTRO THERMAL CO., Suite 74-U 
303 Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles, California 











THE ELECTRO THERMAL CoO., 
7475 Main Street, Steubenville, Ohio 


Please send me Free, and without obligation, 
copy cf your booklet, ‘‘Why Many Men Are 
Old at 40.” Mail in plain wrapper. 
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City 
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The Stars and Stripes 
(From page 593) 

instant and then lowered to the half- 
staff position; but before lowering the 
flag for the day it should be raised 
again to the peak. By half-staff is 
meant hauling down the flag to one- 
half the distance between the top and 
the bottom of the staff. If local con- 
ditions require, divergence from this 
position is permissible. On Memorial 
Day, May 30, the flag is displayed at 
half-mast from sunrise until noon and 
at full staff from noon until sunset; 
for the nation lives and the flag is 
the symbol of the living nation. 

When the flag is displayed in the 
body of the church, it should be from 


a staff placed in the position of honor 
congregation’s 


at the right as they 








face the clergyman. The service flag, 
the State flag or other flag should be 
at the left of the congregation. If in 
the chancel or on the platform, the 
flag of the United States of America 
should be placed at the clergyman’s 
right as he faces the congregation and 
the other flags at his left. 





Cautions 


Do not use the flag as drapery in 
any form whatsoever. Use bunting of 
blue, white and red. 

Do not drape the flag over the 
hood, top, sides or back of a vehicle, 
or of a railway train or boat. When 
the flag is displayed on a motor car, 
the staff should be affixed firmly to the 
chassis, or clamped to the radiator cap. 

Do not display the flag on a boat 
in a parade except from a staff. 

Do not use the flag as a portion 
of a costume or of an athletic uniform. 
Do not embroider it upon cushions or 
handkerchiefs nor print it on paper 
napkins or boxes. 


Your business would profit by an 
advertisement in THE KiwanlIs 
MacGazinEeE—which 100,000 
business men read every month. 
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Golden Rule Sunday A Folder is 


By FRANK CHAPIN BRAY 
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ORE than a million lives in 

the war-torn and hate-ridden 

Near East have been saved 
under the Golden Rule leadership of 
American Near East Relief. Its service 
has been welcomed by all sorts of 
changing government regimes, con- 
flicting ecclesiastical authorities and 
antagonistic races. At least 132,000 
Near East children owe their lives to 
this organization. Its training of 
children during the impressionable 
years up to the age of 15 or 16 when 
they must leave the orphanage they 
cannot forget. Already ‘“ex-orphans” 
in Syria, Palestine and Greece have 
organized 15 chapters of a Near East 
League for the purpose of helping each 
other. And a remarkably significant 
though unforeseen result of Near East 
Relief activities is that into the calen- 
dar of civilized nations the world 
around, there has come a new social 
service day, called Golden Rule Sun- 
day. 

In the Near East it is a common 
saying that there are three Sundays a 
week, Friday for the Moslem, Saturday 
for the Jews, and a Sunday for Chris- 
tian sects. It is also true that among 
sectarians neither Christmas nor New 
Year’s come on dates that agree. But 
during the last four years members of 
all these differing faiths have heartily 
joined in the observance of one and 
the same Golden Rule Sunday, and 
observances to some extent were held 
in fifty different countries. 

Nearly 100,000 orphaned children 
have been placed in families or where 
their chances of self support are prom- 
ising. For the first time training for 
the blind and for the deaf and dumb 
has been successfully introduced in 
some of the Near East countries ; woe- 
fully needed nurses’ training has been 
established and is now fostered by 
local governments. Practical voca- 
tional education for raising the level 
of life under the backward conditions 
of the regions where they must live has 
been the keynote of this unprecedented 
child welfare work. 

Some 33,000 girls and boys—55 per 
cent of those in orphanages not yet in 
their teens—are still dependent upon 
what we give through Near East Re- 
lief for bread, clothing, shelter, train- 
ing and supervision until they are able 
to shift for themselves. 

Further, there is great need for more 
helpful service centers like the Work- 
ing Boys’ Homes in Athens, Jerusalem 
and Cairo, and the Working Girls’ 
Home in Athens, where ex-orphans 
making their own way may find ad- 
vice, association and encouragement in 


their struggle against daily difficulties. 

The Golden Rule Sunday idea is 
very simple! It is to put oneself in 
the place of a Near East orphan by 
eating one meal of bread and stew 
which is the exceptional Sunday dinner 
of the orphan’s weekly ration and 
then to make a contribution that the 
heart dictates. The date of Golden 
Rule Sunday this year is December 4. 





Kiwanis Personalities 

A baby daughter has arrived in the 
home of Frank C. Smith, Houston, 
Texas, International Trustee and 
Governor of the Texas-Oklahoma Dis- 
trict. 

* 

The engagement of Dr. Frank P. 
Hammond, Woodlawn, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, Governor of the Illinois-Eastern 
Iowa District, to Miss Margaret Con- 
rad of Chicago has been announced. 

* x 

Governor Wendell C. Thomas of 
the California-Nevada District has re- 
signed as Secretary of the San Jose 
Chamber of Commerce to enter the 
realty development field in San Jose 
with his son. 





Armistice Day 
In sunny France, a land of war, 
In poppy fields a blight a scar, 
Where each one stands with drooping 
head 
A tribute to the noble dead. 
Who rallied forth in grim array 
The price of peace each fatal day, 
And of’t at eve, in sickening heaps 
The toll of war in wrath she reaps. 
Recount then in the noblest way 
On hallowed pause. 
Armistice Day 


And when the din of war was stilled, 
Earth with a calm of peace 
thrilled 
And o’er the clouds a brighter gleam 
Since blackened by the 
stream, 
And earth and sky seemed more in tune. 
Yet solemn still in death’s vast gloom 
Where heaving breasts and faces wan 
Saw vaguely the approaching dawn, 
Yet heard the martial music play 
A tribute to—Armistice Day. 


was 


powder's 


At last the homeward tread was heard— 
Oh, fiend of war! young manhood 
blurred, 
Shell shaken, mangled, limp and weak 
Dumb with horror, slow to speak 
Of sights and scenes, few mortals know. 
In war we reap the germs we sow: 
Let man to man their love increase 
A brotherhood of trust and peace, 
And then each year in thoughtful way 
We'll celebrate 
“Armistice Day.” 
By R. T. Hodge, 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
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Only a Folder 
Buta 






3 is 
a firm, durable, 
expansible container, 


that never slumps down in the 
file drawer, but stands erect, 
with the index-tab always in 
plain view; holds three or three 
hundred letters with equal facil- 
ity; 1s easy to remove or re- 
place in the file; holds small 
papers as well as large, with 
never a chance that they will 
become lost or mis-filed; saves 
time daily in filing and finding 
papers; improves instantly the 
efficiency and appearance of 
the drawer. 

Ordinary folderslackallof these 
advantages. They were never 
intended to contain many papers 
or for continued use. Your own 
files will show the need of some- 
thing better than folders for 
your heavier correspondence. 

You will know what REAL 


Filing is, the minute you install 
Bushnell’s 


“VER TEA 
File Pockets 


to replace the bulkiest of your 
present folders. 


But first try a single sample 
without expense or obliga- 
tion. The coupon below 
will bring it. 


teeeeseesceesssesesees Cut Hererssscasesunacceenneaes: 


Please send me for trial in my files a free sample of 
Bushnell’s Paperoid ““VERTEX” File Pocket, as 
described in November Kiwanis Magazine. 


Name of Firm 


Address... 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring............. 


{ Letter Size or Legal Size Desired? ................. 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. X 
{ 13th and Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa 


Se a Sy a Seg eee ee 





DISTRICT 


CONVENTION 
STORY-TELLING 


BADGES 
Sketches and Suggestions 
without obligation 
PY 
| Adcraft Manufacturing Co. 
H. R. PIER (Kiwanian 


| 2450 W. 22nd St., Chicago, Illinois 





STOP FORGETTING 
Mark your “‘Tickler” cards with 
Moore Card Signals 
12 Colors 
and you will be reminded at theprop- 
er time of your engagements, 
your contract expirations, your fol- 
low-up letters, your collections and 
many other things. Let us send 
you samples 

Moore Push-Pin Compa y. 

Wayne Junction Philadelphia, "a. 


FREE TRIAL 
Grows 
Hair 


AMAZING NEW 
ELECTRICAL 
DISCOVERY 


( pot noted surgeon has discovered an amazing way to 

air, called Dermo-Ray. In 30 days no more dandruff. 
Scalp tissues are piven new life. Then within a few weeks, 
luxuriant new hair! The startling discovery of the almost 
magic effect of Infra-Red Rayson the hair-growing tissues 
was pete by aleading surgeon. Two years ago be was him- 
eelf baid. Today his hair is full and thick. 


FAMOUS SURGEON'S DISCOVERY 
Here is his own personal, home treatment, called Dermo- 
Ray. At last a home method endorsed by science. Guar- 
anteed to bring you these same results in 30 days— 

















or you pay nothing. You can use Dermo-Ray in any 
home with electricity, The warm, soothing Infra-Red Rays 
vitelies the ecalp while you rest—a few minutes day 


e all the time required. 
SEND NO MONEY 672255!352/°2" 
this astounding new 
scientific discovery, opinions of authorities, incontrovert- 
\ble evidence. and details of special trial offer sent free, 
if you mail the coupon below. To end your scalp and hair 


troubles, act at once. Print xoyr aame and address plainly 
—and mail the coupon NO 


TRIAL OFFER------- 
The Larson Institute 
216 N. Wabash Ave., Dept. 105, Chicago, Il. 


Send me at once, without obligation, full particulars—in 
pie envelope—of your 30-day Free Trial of DERMO- 


Name 
Address 
City wtate 





Cvecllung a Club Heeds / 
Kusse itd aCetitemee 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ww ADAMS ST 


[- 
(aes TIES 


B BANQUETS. STAGS. 
ADILES NIGHTS.CONVENTIONS 


“ao sy 
ITH/OOTIS: FIO6 efai ors 


. ? 

barrrrer’s - Be IGG? 
j } 

WHanace F742 


Us tor Price List 





_ George C. Gale, 
' Anthony Woodrich, Woodlawn, Chicago, III. 
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MEMORIAM 











Frank Tillman, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Rev. A. V. Anderson, Astoria, Ore. 

W. B. Perkins, Mount Vernon, Ky. 

George W. Wiles, Sandusky, Ohio. 

Dr. E. H. Grace, Logansport, Ind. 

Mott R. Pharis, Director, San Diego, Calif. 

Jacob Heiderick, Woodcliff, N. J. 

Dr. Wood C, Baker, Burlingame, San Mateo, 
Calif. 

Frank G. Anderson, De Kalb, III. 

Kenneth Bannister, Lake View, Chicago, III. 

Earl D. MacTavish, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

John Corbett, Yakima, Wash. 

C. I. Kingsbury, St. Charles, II. 

Thomas Hawken, Austin, Tex. 

Galesburg, IIl. 


John V. Riley, 

Lawrence H. Hale, Canton, Ohio. 

Fred W. Snider, Toledo, Ohio. 

R. B. Meland, Benson, Minn. 

C. D. Terrell, Brunswick, Ga. 

Prevost A. Webb, Shreveport, La. 

A. E. Leslie, President, Live Oak, Florida. 

H. P. Jones, Norway-Paris, Maine. 

Hiram E. Miller, Lynn, Mass. 

Ernest W. Bailey, Somerville, 

Thomas G. Brennan, Lake Placid, 

F. E. Welton, Syracuse, N. Y. 

A. W. Rush, 

A. E. Brigham, Trustee Eugene, 

W. G. Sherman, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

R. W. Risley, Madison, Wis. 

Holly W. Maxson, North Hudson, 
Jersey. 

Roger D. Gough, Comm. Chairman, 
Boonville, Ind. 

J. H. Blye, Tavares, Fla. 

A. J. Hedgcock, Decatur, IIl. 

John W. Wood, Springfield, Mass. 

C. C. Richards, Treasurer Tracy, Minn. 

W. A. Edwards, Lakewood, Ohio. 

Claude P. Briggs, Lakewood, Ohio. 

Judge A. E. Leslie, President, Live Oak, 
Florida. 

Wm. H. Warner, Washington, D. C. 

Lewis S. Miller, Springfield, Ill. 

Harry S. Dungan, Hastings, Neb. 

Lester J. Start, Utica, N. Y. 


Rockford, III. 


Mass, 
Re 


Greenville, Ohio. 
Oregon. 


New 


Radio Notes 
The Kiwanis Club of Columbus, Ohio, 
reports that it is broadcasting programs 
regularly every Wednesday over Station 
WEAO, which has a wave-length of 282.8 
meters. Mr. Harry C. Hughes, Secretary 
of the club, writes that he believes the 


Columbus club is the first to broadcast the 
noon luncheon programs regularly. 


Let’s 
Come folks! Let’s have goodwill together; 
Through every sort of weather— 
*Twill mean a “heap o’ livin” through 
Just me a-helping you, and you a-helping 
me! 
E. Lutkins 
Hackensack, N. J. 





1927 


November, 








Official Programs 
Jor Kiwanis Clubs 
in 1928 


Approved by the International 
Board of Trustees 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK 
January 15-21 
Au.t-Kiwanis NIGHT 

June 18 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(for Canadian Clubs) 
July 1-7 


ConstiruTIon WEEK 
(for United States Clubs) 
September 10-22 


Suggestions on these programs will 
be forwarded to clubs in advance of 
these dates by proper committees 




















Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, etc., Required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912 


Of Tue Kiwanis MacazineE published Monthly 
at Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1927. 

State of Illinois... 
County of Cook... 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Charles Reynolds, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Managing Editor of THE Kiwanis MaGazine and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledg« 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the re- 
verse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, Kiwanis International, 164 
WwW. Jackson Blvd., Chicago; Editor, Fred. C. W. 


Parker, 164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago; Manag- 
ing Editor, Charles Reynolds, 164 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago; Business Manager, Charles Rey- 


nolds, 164 W. Jackson 
2. That the owner is: 
164 W. Jackson Blvd. 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or hx pes. 1 


Blvd., Chicago. 
Kiwanis International, 


per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 


the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
ether fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs cont: ain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 
CHARLES REYNOLDS, 
Mer., Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd 

day of September, 1927. 
ALBERT T. WAGNER. 


1932.) 


[SEAL] 
(My commission expires May 15, 





















‘Trés bien -Je vous rencontreral 4 : 
Ventrée de la bibliothéque 4 cing heures et demie 


oubes st bien .. 


“FeV jp# 


The Grim Mr. Haley 
Sat Amazed 


—as Stevens casually broke into French 


" ERE, Stevens, this call is for you,"” Mr. | see me tomorrow evening,” he said. ‘‘Do you 
Haley said. think you could come to my home and help m« 
‘For me?” Young Stevens was visibly sur entertain him? I know even less French than 





prised—and embarrassed. he does Engli 
‘ ; 7 “yy? vdistotitad 3) aut 4a) 
“Ves, for you, Mr. Haley answered rather | II be delighted, aid Ralph. 














= . The following evening Ralph helped  enterta 
curtly, Mr. Haley’s French « 
Ina flash Stevens remembered. He had been ing to young steven ree!) 
T . as vledge of French. The « 
expecting a call that morning, and now it had = pata Ralphy 
come to the last place on earth he wanted it t and st tly « 
in Mr. Haley’s office. It was the first time, too, CTC While H ‘ 
; : : : n a cauti 
that he has been called into the President’s ae tapered 
office. He took the receiver and spoke. other subjects dear to the Frenchn heart 2 2 
He llo, Re ne, how are your Then, to the P Hale 79 ghted t : ‘ | : ; \ Examine it 5 Days FREE 
< resident of his company next day maging nat ‘ F - mm . " } } 5 wr 
complete amazement of his employer, Ralph find for boy Ste fc Anean’kenow it vel Youcan not imagine a met od as completely delightfu 
ser nit. , 1d 101 eG as L igo rench-At-Sight xamine it, p! witl 
started to speak in French! “T7rés bien—Je but he two weeks for Paris to close a deal with the “hes en tee Sell Gia seman te 
agg" ; 7 . x wT : Sieh anil wince te —paecliag sates tae casttle is array waa out obligation in 1 See lor yoursell how easy t 1 to 
mus rencontrerat @ Lentrée de la bibitotheque a Tinea _ se , _ iaster French words and phrases this way, how you 
cing heures et demie.... Pouves-vous bien Dag gee cquire the correct pronunciation and accent 
. : = os er . a No money is necessary now. We shall be glad to send 
lrowve le cheminZ ¢ wen bites . 
pga emacs: ye Gest bien... Noublies The Everyday Value of French uu the complete course FREE FOR 5 DAYS so that 
as... AU rerorr. you may see it and judge for yourself. Within the 5 davs 
] imay itand judg r yoursell thin the § day 
Many men and women in business have found French you may return it without cost. or keep i ‘ nfl 
, > e : : . = 7 os : vo hil 1 l withou oO Oo c pit tor your own 
When Ralph put down the telephone Mr. of inestimable value in forming contacts, making friends, and send only $2 as a first payment. Thereafter send only 
Haley was gazing at him curiously. Ralph felt and advancing themselves in a business and social way $2 a month until the full price of $12 has been paid 
an explanat ion was necessarv. It W he the same for yo 1.. A know ledge of Fre ne h will ; If v bu act Now, a ust ful French-En slish dictionary wil) 
- not only lendcharmandd stinction to your own la guage, be incl Clip and mail this coupon at once 
‘I’msorry the call came here,” he apologized. i sa ae you peg ee. 4 with cultured aoe who Doub & Co., Dept. F-2311, Garden City, 
6c as ©5 ° : f read and discuss the French novels and play t will N. ¥ 
\ friend ol He b re oe ie an open to you new vistas of fineliterature.. Tt will make you ( <scedcsinccnsnsccssnnccocnsonendwnaseesenceccencaces 
appointment. e hasn t been in this country feel at home in the smart restaurants and hotels where . 
long and he doesn’ ak -h English.” French words and French phrases are so frequently seen DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Dept. F-2311 
ong and he doesnt speak much English. . “Sage American Representatives of Hugo’s 
; : : : mat und heard In short, it willopen up to you anentirely new . ancavakne teutitinte Gf Eastd 
‘*T see. You’re not French yourself, are you? world of reading, conversation and thought Senda tas coo York ONO, 
oN : M ; r Raln] il And unquestionably the simplest, quickest and least ex- y> ad , ok 
No, indeed, iT. Haley ’ Ra ph sm ed. pensive way to learn French is through the famous Hugo Please send me the Hugo “I rench-At-Sight ’’ Course in 
‘But I have always wanted to speak French, Method 24 lessons, for free examination, and include the French 
I h Dictionary. Within 5 days I will either return 





soa short while ago I began spending a little A Few Minutes A Day 


5 " : wee ‘ ourse and dictionary or send you $2 at that time 
of my spare time in picking up the language. 


$2 each month thereafter until $12 has been paid 





Mr. Haley was impressed. Here was an un- F rhe wonderful thing about thissimplits . puapemethod 
- : of learning French at sight is that it makes you your own Name 

usual chap, he thought. He was accomplished. teacher. Easily, pleasantly, at home--in minutes that 

~ a egy S ee are peter : ee might ocherwise be wasted—you learn, phrase by phrase, Address 

For a few moments the J chatted together sentence by sentence, to speak the language correctly and 
about French. Haley mentioned a trip he had well. Certainly there is nothing elselike it—at any price City State 
recently made to Paris. in any form. The real Hugo method—the famous 

5 European Hugo method—simple, easy to master, Reference or Occupation 


‘‘A buyer whom I met in Franceis coming to fascinating! 5% discount for cash . .th order 
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a 
She Perfect Writing Instrum 





to anybody who can prove 
that these testimonials were 
solicited by us. 


Inkograph hae proven so eatis- 


factory and has elicited consider- 
able favorable comment am 
encloung money order, please 
send me three more 


Trow, Traveling Claim Agent, 
Jopiin, Mo. 


The Inkograph fully justifies 


all caime you make own a 
Waterman but Inkograph is far 
preferable Frank R, Sargent, 
Oakland, Calif. 

You have one of the best 


nts I ever used 
regardless of price I use the 
lowest grade stationery an 
there is never a blot or scratch 


writing inetrur 


because of its round amooth 
point. It is a wonderful inven- 
tion. L. H. Orley, Albano, Va. 

Oh boy, I am tickled skinny 
to have the Inkograph, it's a 
darling. I can now make carbon 


coples in taking orders and send 
original in ink to factory instead 
of a penciled shect It surely 
flows over the paper as if it was 
grease inate id of ink No 
trouble at thing I 
could not do before to 

straight lines very fine 
clean, No emear, no muss of an 

kind It's just great E. A. 
Simma, Jersey City. N. J 

My inkograph is the emooth- 
est writing instrument with 
which I have ever written. That 
is saying a lot. JI am a teacher 
by profession 1 have a $7.00 
pen and another that cost more 
than the Inkograph, but Inko 
graph is better than either. It 
is the greatest improvement in 
writing instruments since the 
Rabylonians recorded their 
thoughts on clay tablets with a 
triangular pointed reed. John 
R. Atwell, Chadwick, N. C, 

My Inkograph is the first and 
only writing utensil I ever owned 
that I can use with pleasure 
To be without it for any time 
would upset my business day 
it has always worked perfectly. 
I have never had any difficulty 
with it. Arthur L. Fox, Center- 
ville, Mich. 

Iam a bank teller, have used 
all kinds of fountain pens but 
can honestly say for my work I 
never found a pen so easy and 
tireless to write. You can pick 
it up any time in any pcsition 
and write immediately and all 
numbers and words will be the 


all 


am al 


same. Try and do it with any 
other pen. My buddies all 
agree that it is best for our 
work, O, R, Morley, Allen- 
town, Pa. 


Delighted: It writes bully— 
you have invented a pen that is 
perfection It is so much more 


rapid than my $9.00 fountain 
pen wish you abundant 
success, S. L. Carlton, Aurora, 
iil. 


I am very well pleased with 
my Inkograph It is just what 
I have been looking for. I have 
had several ink pencils but noth- 
ing like the Inkograph; it writes 
like the point was greased and it 
makes no difference what kind of 
paper, it is fine for shipping tags. 
S. T. Jarrett, Harrisville, W. 
Va. 

The Inkograph is all that you 
claim it to be. nclosed find 
order for two Robert Heller, 
Craigeville, Pa, 

The Inkograph, I am 
thoroughly convinced, is the 

vest writing instrument I have 
ever used It is sure, sane and 
clean and always ready 
I am very well pleased with it 
J. E. Rampton, Pensacola, Fla. 


to use 









LEA 





WJ) \J 
VALUE EVER OF} 


EVER before has any manufacturer of a standard writ- 
ing instrument which is guaranteed to give perfect sat- 
isfaction, offered you so great a value. Remember, the 

Inkograph answers the purpose of both pen and pencil com- i 
bined. Its point is shaped like a fine lead pencil point and 4 
























































writes with ink free and easy without a miss, skip or blur. 4 j yrawe 
The steady uniform flow of ink actually improves your #7 
handwriting. Won't blot, scratch, leak or soil hands, | J f 

You who already possess a standard fountain pen SZ Without 
will find the Inkograph a most valuable addition to SS emearing, 
your writing equipment, for it will do everything seen adage Fges 


paper. rites 
with any color 
of ink, 


SS 


any fountain pen can do and many very important 
things which it is impossible to accomplish with 
any fountain pen at any price. 


The ink dries as fast 
as you write, because 
the flow is fine, even 
and uniform. 


of both pen and pencil, minus the weak points of 
both, plus improvements not found in either. 

The lead pencil smudges, the point breaks and 
its writing soon is obliterated. Most fountain 
pens skip, scratch, flood, clog, leak, blot, soil 
hands and 7. e - The old etylographic ink 
pencil dries up, balks, blots, writes heavy, 


flows unevenly and is never reliable. The Inke Feed 
ograph feeds as fast and uniform on the Prevents coggine. No 
20th page as it did on the first complicat a TR ge 
Pannat | : clean or get out of order. A 

ceed ; year’s guarantee certificate 

Not the tiniest drop of ink will spill, with full directions accom- 


panies each Inkograph and is 


‘ i ficient to wri ’ 
although one filling is sufficien write your absolute protection. 


thousands of words. Will write on any 
quality of paper. 


1% tn Ad 


nt 


In appearance, quality, workmanship 
Fand material it is the equal of writin 
instruments which sell for a great dea 
more, It’s beautifully highly polished 
finest quality of black, hard rubber, it’s 
14 Kt. solid gold point and feed, safety 
Screw. cap, self-filling lever and clip make 
it an instrument of distinctive elegance and 
refinement. Each Inkograph is designed 
and finished to please the eye and fit the 
nd of all, 


at one time with original io 
ink. Bear down as hard as 
you like without fear of bending, 
spreading, injuri or distorting 
its 14 Kt. solid gold point. 
Are you a salesman?—use an 
Inkograph,| make out your 
orders in ink and retain a 
duplicate for, one records, 
Do you wis to keep 
a copy of your private 
correspondence? — mse 
an Inkograph. Do 
do’ office work which 
requires clear carbon 
copies?—use an Inko- 
graph. Do you make 
out bills or sales 
slips?——use an Inkoe 
graph and make a 
permanent origin- 
al in ink with 
carbon copies. 
You can pere 
mit any one to 
‘write with your 


Try the Inkograph—remember, all we ask you 
to do is try it, for if it does not prove thor- 
oughly satisfactory and if it is not handier and 
does not write 
Smoother and is 
not far superior 
to any fountain 
pen you ever 
owned, whether it 
cost $5, $6, $7 or $8, 
return the Inkograph 
to us and we'll refund 
your money—no ques- 


The Writing 
HEMISPHER 


<2 














Received my Inkograph. Aa 
surprised to know how well I can 
write with it. The Inkograph is 
a wonderful little writer, it's my 
friend now for good penman- 
ship I am writing this letter 
with it; can you tell the difier- 
ence between Inkograph and 
pen letters? 1 Canis my answer. 
C. R, Fuller, Patterson, Mo, 


I received my Inkograph with 
which I am writing this letter. 
I have purchased at least one 
dozen ink pencils. ours seems 
to be the only one that gives 
perfect satisfaction I believe 


you have solved the problem 
of the perfect writing instru- 
ment Dr. Richard T. 


McLaury, Dunkirk, Ind. 

The Inkograph is truly the 
best pen I ever bad the pleasure 
to use barring no price or make 
of pen, after I take into con- 
sideration the high price 
usually paid for a Parker, or a 
Waterman pen, I cannot see 
how such a low priced pen as 
the Inkograph can be put on the 
market and give such unusual 
service. Harvey Winston, 
Brentwood, Calif. 

In making out local requisi- 
tions, it is necessary to make an 
original and two carbon copies 
on very heavy paper, and the 
Inkograph does this twice as 
well as the hardest indelible 
pencil, and is much neater and 
the original is much more 
legible. Wm, Fortney, 
Placerville, Ia. 

Your Inkograph fs everything 
you state. It is just wonderful. 
So send me two more. Arthrr 
Olicott, Tucker, La. 


Gave pen thorough tryout. 
Enclosed find sample of work I 
have to perform. Have been 
using pencil. Never got entire 
satisfaction. Hard pencil makes 
original too pale and soft pencil 
makes poor copy. I am highly 
pleased. S. Rt. Cooper, In- 
quiry Division, P. O., South 
Bend, Ind. 

I found the Inkograph all you 
represent it to be and I was very 
well satisfied with it. I made a 
est mistake when I bought the 

nkograph, as I did not take out 
Loss or Theft Insurance on the 
pen, for the pen is gone. I am 
writing this to ask that you send 
me another Inkograph by re- 
turn mail, charges Eon. I 
can recommend the Inkograph 
very highly to anyone who needs 
a pen which will stand up under 
very hard usage. George B. 
Moore, Columbia, Fla. 


It sure has improved my hand 
writing—I never took home any 
medals for penmanship but I can 
almost read my own writing 
since I got this pen. M. F, 
Johnson, Medina, Wis. 


I want to thank you for the 
return of my Inkograpn pen, 
which you repaired for me. I 
feel rather lost without this 
pen in my pocket. I prefer it to 
any pen I[ ever carried principal- 
ly because of the ease with which 
one can write with it, not having 
to be careful whether you slide 
the pen to the North, East, 
South or West, it flows freely in 
all directions. Wm. B. Brown, 
New York, N. Y¥. 


Received my Inkograph and 
same is filling a long-felt want. 
Kindly send two more of the 
same style by parcel post collect 
as soon as possible. Theodore 
Priestley, Akron, Ohio. 

I bought one of your pens a 
tee ago. You sure build the 
»est pen on the market to my 
notion. Frank R. Ellsworth, 
Fargo, N. D. 

I wouldn't take $5.00 for the 









Inkograph, tions asked, pen I am writing this letter with. 

for no style That hard smooth round I have a good fountain pen but 
‘ ritin ball-like point, which glides don’t write any more with it. I 

°o Ww & Ograp 0 nc with ease over the coarsest am proud of the Inkograph and 

eee ptet "y a paper and ro Neo peesibte that I can say this to you and 
1e nkoe writing in ink as rapidly mean every word of it. R. H. 

onl point 199-263 CENTRE ST. as with the softest lead Wilson, Beckley, W. Va. 

as it will NEW YORK, N. Y. genet. 

a foune- 2 

tain pen. eS Stationery Stores, Drug Stores, 
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Sell Inkographs, make bigger profits, 


more sales, 


Quicker commissions, popular prices, 


no competition. 


graph or write for special sales plan 


booklet. 





Department Stores,.etc., send for 


and trade prices. 


This Coupon Properly Filled Out 


Is 
necessary. 


all that’s 


=—@ = 
oul c... i Send it today and procure one of the New Improved Inkographs 
FOUNTAIN PENS on a 10-Day Free Trial, with no strings tied to it. If you prefer 
se" on %, smaller size with ring on cap to be carried on watch chain or 

; ladies’ soutoir, mark X here 0 


4 


°°? ae eee 


yl / INKOGRAPH CO., Inc., 199-263 Centre St., New York, N. ¥4 © - 
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